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PREFACE. 


Tirn IlraTORY op Efivpr is a subject wliich espo- 
cially commends itself to the Students of India. 
Vor others it is attractive, as containing the earliest 
autlientic records of man; for them it has the 
almost p(5rsonid Tit<crost of establishing and illus- 
triUing, by niunborlcss coincidences of habit and 
idea, that prc-Instoric relationship wliich India 
claims with Kgypt. I have therefore been induced 
to undertake tliis Translation of t!ic EuTKijru ov 
IlnnoDOTUfl. Although conimcncc{i and concluded 
in the spare Imlf-houw of a busy T'erni, the Stu¬ 
dent may accept the present version as a faithful 
transcript from the Greek original, which I have 
closely and obediently followed throughout. The 
IVotes arc intended to be suggestive rather tlmn 
complete: I am indebted for mucli of the infor¬ 
mation which tlicy contain to the valuable work 
lately published under the title of “ Haiolinson's 
Uerodotus" 


E. A. 
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TILE SECOND 

OP THE 

IIISTOIilES OP HERODOTUS. 


liUTKia>E. 


1. Now when Cyrus was dcntl, Cambyscs siicccccled 
to the kingdom, being ns ho was, tho son of Cyrus and 
Cnssnndfluc the daughter of Pharnnspes. Upon her 
death, wliich was before Ids own, Cyrus him^lf bitterly 
mourned, am! gavo command to all others over whom 
he rilled to make mourning likewise. As tho .son, 
therefore, of this prnicess, and of Cyrus, Cambyscs took 
to himself his father’s subjects the lonians and /liolians. 
And ho set about his expedition against Egypt, with 
levies from the tribes of his ovim kingdom, and also from 
those Greeks of whom he was the lord. 

2. The neo])le of Egypt, before Psammitiohus was 
their king, held themseVes to he tho oklcat born of all 
men ; but ever since Psaminltichus began to reign, and 
resolved to discover what men were most ancient, they 
have come to think that tire Pliryginns were existing 
before themselves, and themselves before all other races. 
AVhen Psammitiohus could not by Inijuiry find an 
answer to the question “Who \yefe first created of 
mankind?” he adopted this device, lie took two new. 

I 
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born inffmls, cliil(h*pn of clmncc pnrcnts, and gave tliem 
to a shcphevcl to bring up at the folds in sucli a way as 
follows. lie enjoined that no one shoidd utter a aoinid 
of any kind in their picscnce, but that tiicv should lie 
by themselves in a hut apart, and that ho should bring 
them shc-goats at proper intervals, ninl, having filled 
them with milk, go about his own matters. These things 
raammitichus did, and thus he cominnndctl, from a de¬ 
sire to hear what first sound the children would break out 
wjtli, so soon as their miineaning infant cries were given 
up. And tlio end answered Jiis nish; for when Iho 
shepherd had passed two years in the observaneo of 
these rides, lie found, upon opening the door and 
entering, that both the children crawled, to liis feet, 
stretching out their hands and calling “ Bekos.” At 
first, when he lieard it, tho liordsmnn >vns silent; but 
when he came often and on purpose, and (his word was 
repeated frequently, he made it known to the king his 
master, and, being commanded, brougbt tho children 
before liini. And wlicn l*sanimilicbns in person Imd 
heard them, he set himscll to learn what nation of men 
gave to anything the name of “llckos.” Ami on in¬ 
quiry 1)0 found that the Phrygians did thus dciioniiiiato 
broad. ■\Vlicroat the Egyptians, cotuineed by thi.s 
experimoat, confessed that the Phiygians were aii older 
race than themselves. 

3. I had it of (he priests of Ilcphccslns tliat iheso 
things were .so. The Greeks add many idle details, as 
for instance that Veammilichus cut out tho tongues of 
some women, and supplied llie infants with their daily 
food by means of them. Such is their story of tho 
rnethod of nourishing the children. I heard other ver¬ 
sions, too, in Memphis, falling into discourse willi 
the priests of Ilephtrstus ; uny, I even turned aside to 
Ihebcs and HeJiopoli.9, in quest of these parficuinrs, 
desuiiig to know if their versions agreed with those 
current in Memphis. These men of Heliopolis arc said 
to be the most given to traditions of all the Egyptians, 

>' ant relates to their gods, in the stories whicli i heard 
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among them (except so far ns to iticntion their names), I 
shall not willingly dwell upon. All men, I think, are 
alike informed upon these things. If, therefore, I 
recount any of tlicse tales, I shall only recount them 
when enforced to do so by the course of my narration. 

4. But ns to traditions of men, they all agreed in 
nnirniiiig this much : that tho Egyptians, fir.st of man- 
kind, fonnil oat the year, and made twelve divisions of 
the times in it; and tins they profes.9 to have learned 
from the planets. And herein their practice is wiser, 
na I think, than the Greek, innsmucii ns the Greeks 
insert every third j'car a mnkc-wcight month, to preserve 
accuracy in t]\e seasons; while the llgyptians, witli tlicir 
twelve months of thirty days, add into the nceoimt of 
every year just dvc days over and above all, and so tho 
cycle of their •■ensons conics round (o (ho same /i.vcd 
point. 'I’licy gave me tlic titles of liic twelve gods, wlioni 
they said the Egyptians first xvorsluppcd, and the Greeks 
adopted from them. They also said that tlicir own 
fialion was tho Hist to consecrate altars, images, and 
shrines to the gods, and to carve animals upon stones ; 
and of a truth they showed me that these things for 
the most part were indeed so. They told njo tliat tho 
first king of Egypt was onoMcncs ; and that in his day 
all Egypt except the Thchnn province was u mavsli, and 
that there was nCnc of it above water of all lying 
now below tho Mawinn lake, whcreuuto from tlic sea is 
a voyage up-stream of seven days. 

.0. And in this account of their country mesoems 
they say well, for it is downright clear to one only seeing 
it, if he have wit, and hearing nothing beforehand, that 
that Egypt to which the Greeks make voyage is a gain¬ 
ed land, and the gift of the river to the I’^gyptians. 
And as to the parts that lie yet southward of this lake, 
so far aa a threo days’ sail,—of this district they gave no 
such account; but it is, in truth, of such another 
nature. 

.. For the character of tho country qf Egypt is as I shall 
licrc describe. On first nearing laud, and being still a 
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day's course from the coast, if you heave the sounding 
lead, you shallhring up mild, and get eleven fathonnaj 
and thus far this certifies to the constant outfnil of soil. 

6. The length of Kgypt proper, along tlie sea- 
line, is sixty schomes (or two hundred and tweiUy'-five 
kosa),—that is what we call Egypt, being the coast from 
the PUnthiuclic gulf to the Serhonian hog, whereby 
stretches the Kasiaii range j from this point, I say, its 
length is 8 ixt 3 'sclioeiies. Now where men Iiave but scant 
soil, they measure land by fathoms ; W'hcie they he less 
pinched for room, by stadcs; where they liold large 
tracts, by parasaiigs ; but wlierc they have an absolute 
plenty, they do mete it by the scheme. The parnsang 
IS the same with thirty stadcs, and every schoene, by 
Egyptian measure, with sixty stades ; by this count, 
therefore, the sca-hne uf Egypt is tlt^ce thousand sin 
hundred stades. 


7. From the coast, and so far into tlic heart of tlic 
land as LteHonolis, the country of Egypt is brond, and 
lies all low and waterlsh, and like a nmrsli j and the 
voyage to Ilciiopohs from the sea is the snnie in length 
with the jowriu'v from A.thcus—that whiclv lends from 
the altar qf the twelve gods to Fisa, and tlie shrine of 
the Olympian wd. One would find in reckoning theso 
distances someTiUle difference, making them not alto¬ 
gether equal; but not more than of fifteen stades. It 
u that the journey from Athens to Pisa lacks fifteen 
stades of one thousand and five hundred, and that to 
Heliopolis from the sea is just tiiat number. 

8. Sailing upward from Heliopolis, Egypt is narrow, 

for OD the one side iho mountains of Arabia lie along 
the river. Waring from the north, south, and south-west, 
and trending inland fo the sea which is called Ucd. In 
this range are the stone-quarries which were worked for 
the pyramids at Memphis, at which point it storis, and 
breaks away as I have said. Its greatest length, ns I 
learned, IS trow cast to west a jovwupy of two months, 
and towards the cast its confines are licii in spices. 
»Q«h u tho character of this rnuge. Another rooky 
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iftngo cxtonda upon tho Africnn side of Egypt, wherein 
nrc tlic pyrninids. This chniii is wrapped in sand, ami 
atretciica in the same fasiiion as the Arabian to the 
soutliward. From lleliopoHs, then, n|iwar(l (no mighty 
tract of eouutry for Egypt, but yet a sail of four days), 
the land is a narrow land. The tract lying belwceu tho 
chains desevihed is level, and seemed to mo at its 
narrowest to be at the most not inoro than two hundred 
atndcs from tho Arabian range to that called the Africnn, 
and from lliis point, again, Egypt becomes broad. 
Such then, is tho natural make of llic country. 

9. 'I’o go nn to Thebes from Heliopolis is n voyage 
of nine days 5 tlic distance is one of four thnnsand eight 
hundred and sixty stadcs, or eighty-one sehocncs. Tho 
complete dimensions of I'lgypt, therefore, arc, along tho 
bca line, ns I liavo before shown, Ihrco thousand six 
lumdrcd stadcs; and from the sea as far into the country 
ns Thebes, thus much, namely six ihonsnnd one hundved 
and twenty stadcs j and from TJu-bes to the city called 
Elcpitantinn, one thousand eight hundred. 

10. Of all the country thus named, tho most part, 
as tho priesta all<^od, and ns my own opinion went, has 
been won to the Egyptians. All the tract Ijcytwcon tho 
mountains mentioned, and above tho town of Memphis, 
seems to mo to have been at one time 11 gulf of tlie 
sea, just ns the rcgiSn about Ilium and Tcuthrania, or 
Eplicsus and the plain of the Mconnder. This, indeed, 
is to match small things with great; for of tho rivers 
tl\nt silt up tliese districts, no one is worthy to bo 
matched for size with one of the five mouths oftho Nile. 
There arc other rivers too, not indeed like tho Nile in 
bigness, wliich can yet show mighty rcsnlts of. their 
oporntions. I could cite many besides the Achclous, 
not the least of them ; who, flowing through Aenrnanin, 
hath already in his issue to the son joined tlie lialf of 
the Echinndcs islands to tho continent. 

11. There is, too, by Arabia, not far from Egypt, nn 
arm reaching in from what is called the Erythrrcan sea, 
of extent and breadth such as 1 am about to describe. 

1 * 
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Tiie length of liis voyage to one who should begin at 
the bottom of the gulf, and sail through it to the open 
sea, would occupy forty days, and that with a fail 
breeze; and the breadth of the gulf, where broadest, is 
a course of half a day. The tidal ebb and How takes 
place each day. And such another gulf I liold Egypt 
to have been at one time, the one an inlet from the 
northern sea, penetrating Ethiopia; and the other (that 
of Arabia, of which T have just spoken) entering from 
the southern sea towards Syria;—each piercing to 
within a little of the other, and, for a short space of 
country, with parallel waters. Suppose, then, that the 
Nile should be mhulcd to turn his Hood into this Arabian 
gulf, what should prevent its silting up with such a 
current, although not until after two myriads of years? 
I indeed expect that it would be chokctl up within ten 
thousand-, and Uov? will one say, then, in all the time 
elapsed before my day, that a gulf, aye even far greater 
than this, could not have been fdlcd by a river of sueli 
volume, and so uuresting? 


12. As conccros Egypt, therefore, I follow tlioso 
wlio hold these views, and am of myself persunded tlint 
they bo true ; seeing that Egypt gains ever upon the land 
adjoining, and that sca-shelTs are found upon the inouii- 
lains, and salt eucrusls upon them; so as even to 
deface the pyramids. Besides, oidy to tlic north of 
Memphis are the bills of Egypt sandy; and moreover, 
E^pt 18 neither like its neighbour Arabia, nor like 

the Syrians dwell on tho aca-rmo 
of Arabia) ; but its soil is black and crumbly, as marsh 
and would make it, and tbe deposit hrought down by 

a red earth, ami but slightly sanded; while Arabia and 
oyria are clay soils, and somewhat stony, 

13. The priests told me this too-a marvellous 

01 King Moens, whensoever the river rose to eight cubits 
at Jhe lowest, it overflowed all Egypt below Memnlua i 
and Mceris had uot been dead quite nine hundred yeari 
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when I heard this from the priests. Dut now, iinless 
the river rcnchca to sixteen, or fifteen cubits at tlie least, 
it flows not over the country. And I think that those 
J'lgyptians who live below lake Mroria, inhabiting what 
is called the Delta, and the adjacent district, if thus 
their fountiy rises in like pronorlion in height, ns it 
extends outward in size—these Egyptians, I say, tlie Nile 
no longer ilooding their country, will for all future lime 
come, to auffer tliat which once they predicted of the 
Grecians, h’or, hearing that the whole land of the 
Greeks is rained upon, but not watered by rivers, like 
their own, tliey declared that, “disappointed of their 
great hope, tlie Greeks would some day perish miserably 
of iiungcr.” And this saying-implies that “if God 
sliould be minded not to send them rain, but to visit 
them instead with drought, the Greeks would bo cut off 
by fniniuo”—Ibv that there Is no other sujiply of water 
for them, except from the heavens only. 

M. And herein the people of Egypt have spoken 
wisely of the Greeks j but look yon, 1 will tell how it 
stanefs with the Egyptians themselves. If, ns I have 
said before, the country below Memphis (for that is 
where the inct easc goes forward) should oontimio rising 
AS in tho time past and gone, how should the Egyptians 
dwelling ilicro escape famine, the land neitlicr receiving 
vain, nor the river having power to overrun the fields i 
These men truly, at present, reap the fruit of the earth 
witli scautcr labour than tho rest of mankind, or even 
of tho Egyptians, for neither toil they with tho plough 
to break uji furrows, neither nso harrows, nor work at 
all ns Olliers work upon their fields j but when that the 
river of Ins own will doth rise and water tho mepdows, 
and, having watered them, doth again retire ; then each 
mao, first sowing his field, drives thereinto swine, and 
when, with the swine, he hath trodden down tho seed, 
then waits he for the harvest, which he gai ners, beating 
out the grain with the Iioofs of his swine. 

J.*). If wo choose to receive the opinion of tlie 
lonians about Egypt, the Della only is what they so 
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style, clcclflring it to CNtend ftom wlmt ia cnllcfl tlio 
M'ntcli-Jowci' of Perseus nlong tlie sen ns far ns tlio Pelu- 
siac Tnrichcea, a distnuce of forty schauies. Iiilniul from 
tUe sea it reaches, accovdiug to tUcui, to the city 
Kcrknsonis, whereat the Nile diviiles, flowinu; to I’clu- 
sium and to (Jnimpus. AVhntcrer ciso is called ICgypt ia 
either Bihya, by their account, or Arabia. Now wo 
could prove, accepting this view, that the Kgyptiaas had 
formerly no country at all. For at oiicc, as for the 
Delta, aa the Egyptians snj', and as J Ijelievo, it is a 
land brought down by the river, and only Inlcly, so to 
speak, made visible. If, then, they had no existent 
coiiiUrv of their own, why should they go about to tliiiik 
themselves most ancient of men ? Tlioro was no need 
to put it to proof by the children, and what tongue they 
should first givo speech in. By no nic^ns do I Ihiitk 
the Egyptians coeval with tho Della, as tlio lonians 
have it, but rather that they have existed over since tlm 
human race began *, and that, as their country gained 
in size, many remained upon tho old soil, and many 
wont down into fho new. And so was it tliat Thebes 
long ago was called Egypt, the perimeter wlicrcof is six 
thousand one luiiulrca and twenty stadcs. 

16. Herein, therefore, if our judgment l>c right, llio 
lonians hold not wisely about Egypt; at any rate, if tho 
lonians snv well, I shall show tliat tho Gi'ccks—nyo tlio 
lonians thonisclves—know not how to reckon. For 

they say there be three divisions of the whole earth,_ 

Europe, Asia, and Libya; whereas they must own to a 
fourth, namely the Delta of Egypt, if that district be 
ueithev n part of Asia nor yet ofLibya * For the Nilo 
is not, according to their account, the boundary between 
Asia and Libya,—the Nile divides at the angle of the 
Delta, so that this would lie between Asia aud Libya. 

17. So we will put aside the account which tlic 
lomaus give of these things, and say what our own 
opinion is, ns follows s—Egypt is all that country which 
18 mhabiled by the Egy’ptinns, just ns Cilicia is that 
which IS dwelt in by tho CIHoiaiis, and Assyria bv tlic 
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Assyrinus; njul hoMiulnry bclwcen Asia and Lil)yn we 
know well tljcrc is none in strict speed}, unless it fjo fclio 
fiontiei'3 of Egypt. Ilut if wo were to adopt wlint is 
the cominon faillj of the Grcck.s, we slinU have to Iclievo 
that the wIkjIo of Egyj>t, crnnincncinp; at the cataracts 
and the city lilophaiitina, di^ndcs itself into two parts, 
and has two separate names, and that this side of it is 
Asia, and that side Africa. Eoi* llic Nile, i)Oginiung 
from tlio cataracts, ilowa down £n tlio sea, dividing 
Egypt equally. So far ns the city Korknsoriis, it ruiis 
in one atreain j hut from tliis city seawards, it branches 
three ways; one channel bonds to l.ho cast, wliicli is 
tliat called the Pelnsiac moiitii; a second channel holds 
away to the west, and this ia styled the Canopic mouth; 
the third and direct channel of the Nile rolls northwards 
till it roaches tii^j angle of the Della, and thence, euUing 
tho Delta ntwain, it foils Into tlio sea, bringing to it not 
tlio unrrovvest volume of water nor of iho least name. 
Tliia is colled the Sehcunytic month; and to this belong 
two other mouths, which branch off from tlic Sebenny- 
tic, ond flow to tho sea. The names whicli pei-iain to 
these avo tlic Saitic and tho Mcndcsian. Tho Bolhitio 
mouth, ami lliat callod the Bucolic, are not natural, but 
Iiavo been digged, • 

18. Atul what hears witness to my opinion, that 
Egypt is such as I describe it in my narrative, is tho 
answer that came from the ornclc of Amnion, ^Yllich I 
learned after forming that opinion about JOgvpt. Tho 
men from the cities «f Mnren and Apis, dwelling in that 
part of Egypt winch border^ on Libya, thinlung them¬ 
selves Libyans, and not Egyptians, burdened with tho 
observance of tlicir eereinonials, and desirous, too, of 
escaping the rcslricUons concerning cows, sent to 
Ammon, declaring llmt they “ lind nothing in common 
with the Egyptians—Jived outside of the Delta, and 
agreed in no one point with them,” and that they " de¬ 
sired leave to cat all things alike.” The divinity was 
not willing to grant them this, alleging that “ Egypt 
was so much as the Nile did flow upun and water,” and 
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tlifit “ the TSgyptiftiis were flll such iis, living down tlio 
stream from Wcphftutmft, drank of the river.” Such 
was tlio answer given to them. 

19, Now tho Nile, at its swell, cotucth uji upon not 
Delta only, but also part of .the region said lo belong 
to Libya and Arabia; sometimes, indeed, a two days 
journey move or less on either side. Ucspccling tho 
natmo of the river, I coidil cotiio hy no inlouiiation 
from tho priests, or any else. I was iniieh miiided 
to Icnrn why the Nile, beginning from the summer 
solstice, rises and runs over the fipnec of a hmulrcd 
days; and on nearing (he end of (hesu dnj-.s, retires 
again, and leaves its ehaimel dry ; so ns tononiiiiuc low 
all the wmlcr-lime, until the ncKt coming of the summer 
solstice. Coneeming these pnvticulai'|, I could get no 
Tniumer of information front the Kgy})tinns, nltliongli I 
qttcslioncil them of this property of tire Nile, nhicli 
makes it to go contrary to all otlrcr rivers. And I 
made these impiirics from desire lo bo assured nnnn 
the fioints meiuioned, as well ns lo knowwliy tliis rivcf 
alone of all others produces no fogs upon the fuec of it. 

20, Certain of the Ciroeks, truly, seeking to seem 
men of mark and wisdom, have o.xpfainccl tiio marvel of 
this stream in three wavs. Two of tlicsc tlivco I should 
hold unworthy of mention, save tlult 1 desire briefly lo 
point them out. The first allcgos that the Ktesiau 
winds are tho causes of ilie swolliiig of llic river, lor 
that they obstruct its oulHow into tho sea. Yot many 
a time the Etesians havo not WoNvn, and tho Nile has 
wrought his customary wotk ; and more, if ilic Etesinns 
were tljc reason, needs must it bo that nil other rivers 
which flow against ibcm should undergo the samo with 
the Nile, and in the same dcgrce~uay> truly, iu a greater, 
insomuch as they themselves are less, aiul run wilii a 
feebler current. Many such rivers tlierc bo in Syria, 
and many iu Libya, which are iu no wise aficclcd ns is 
the Nile. 

21, Tlie, second talc being yet shallower than tho 
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■first, lias, sooth to sa)’, more of the jnnrvcllous : it will 
Imvf it, tlint tlic river Hows from the great Ocean to 
work these wonders, and llint this Ocean encircles with 
his hood iho whole earth. 

22. The third method, as it is the seemliest, is also 
the most untrue j for it says mainly notliiiig, in saying 
that the Nile flows down from melting snows. lie 
flows from hibya, through tlic midst of tlic Etliiopinns, 
and empties himself into Egypt: how then can he flow 
from snows, coming from the burning regions into 
regions that arc cooler? To n man fitted to reason 
upon such things, many nrgnmeiita will occur to show 
that it is out of likelihood that he thus flows fortlv from 
the snow. The first and chiefest proof is given bv tire 
winds, wliich blow not frmn Ihcso <pinrtor8. The se¬ 
cond is, Unit the fluid Is always withotit rain, and without 
frost, and whenever snow falls, by all nccoimls rain must 
follow within live days; 80 that if it snowed llierc, iho 
same country would also receive rnhi. In tlic tliird place, 
the natives there arc black, from the heal. Kites and 
swallows abiilc tltcrc all tlic year, and llio cranes, flying 
from tlic cold weather in Sevthin, come to these parts 
for their winter (pmiters. If it snowed then,,but ever 
so little, in that cmuilry Ihronghonl whicli the Nile 
flows, and wherein lies his source, none of these things 
would be so, ns is clAirof necessity. 

23. lie who talks of Ocean carries his philosophy 
into obscure traditions, whither logic follows not. I of 
a surely know no river that is called Ocean, and think 
rather that Homer, or some other of tlie antiejuo pods, 
did light upon the word, and so bring it into their 
verses. 

2*1. But if it bo jnst that ho who carps at the opinions 
given, sliould himself furnish one on matters so ob¬ 
scure, I will state why, in my, judgment, tho Nile 
swells in tlio .sumincr-timo, Driven from his old course 
in the winter-season by the ptorms, the sun betakes 
him to the upper tracts of I.ibya; oiul herein, to speak 
briefly, all is said. To whatever region tho god be 
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nigVicst, mid ovcr-hentl, that region, ns is nntiirnl, ■will 
tliirst tiie most for water, mid linve its rivcr-slicams 
round about it die and dry itp. 


25. Rut to make plain menning in more words, 
tluis is it. In liis traverse ol the upper parts of Inb^’n, 
the sun hath this elTcct. The air in tlicse regions being 
nt all times clear, and the soil, as tlicrc arc no cold 
hrecsca, hot, he doth that in passing over which ho is 
wont to do when in Slimmer his palli is in the middle 
of the sky : he draws to himself the moisture, and, so 
doing, discharges it upon the high lands. Tlio winds, 
taking this up, scatter it abroad in rain ; so that, ns is 
natural, those blowing from this quarter—llic south 
Mind and iho south-west—are of nil winds the most 
waterish. And I think the snii 'doth not each year 
discharge all this water hy the Nile, but that some is 
retained about him. So, when tlic winter is breaking 
up, he returns again to the mid'firrnamcnt, and tlionoc- 
mi ward draws up the water equally from nil rivers. 
These rivers, receiving vast loncnts of rain, an in 
countries cut up with wntcrconrscs, wlicrc rain falls 
largely, liave been meanwliilcllowing wiih a full stream ; 
but when'thc summer conics, and tlio rain fails them, 
they are drawn up (in vapour) by tlio sim, and bonomo 
(umimshed. But the Nile, who is without rain, and 
sufrera also the power 0 / ihc sun, is, as is iinlnral, tho 
only nvor who (lows at this season with a current so 
unworthy of his summcr-llood. At that period it does 
but suffer evaporation alike with all other rivers, but in 
wmter-time it is tho only one so drained : thorofore I 
conolude that the sun is the author of tlieso things. 


■ib. I he same 18 the cause, in my jmlgincut, that 
ine air hereabouts is dry: he scorches the region 
which he is traversing, and thus is it tliat in the upper 
parts of Libya there is porpetnal summer. And if tho 
system of the seasons were reversed, and that quarter of 
north-wind and winter are, wero made 
the station of the southern breeze and the mid-daw— 
It the South stood where the north doca—in that case 
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the sun, driven from the centre of heaven by thonorth- 
ern storms, would betake him (o the upper regions of 
Jhu'opo, fis ho doth now to those of Libya; and jinssiug 
tlius thioughout Europe, Ishouhl look to find his inliu- 
eiicc upon the Ister just such as it is upon the 'Nile. 

27, Concerning the fogs, and whcrcfoio they riso 
not upon the river, this is my opinion. Prom countries 
60 burning it is not likely that they should . come up ; 
fogs arc wont to take their riso from some cold quarter. 

28, Be these thing.s ns they tiro and were, it is 
certain tliat of all tho Egyptians, the Libyans, and tbo 
Greeks, who fell to talk with me, not ono professed to 
know tho springs of the Nile. I cxce])t ono man, tho 
seribo to tho sacred treasury of Athonrea, nt Snis, in 
Egypt; but I think be was jesting with me, pretending 
to know so siuelj^. llis story was that “ there are two 
mountains, rmming to sharp-pointed sumniils, sitnato 
between tlio city of Sycno in the Tlicbais, and IClcplian- 
tina! the name of one mountain is Kro)>hi, of the other 
Mophi} and tho fountains of the Nile, wltich have no 
bottom, rise in the heart of these hills. Ono half of 
the water (lows over Egypt and to llio northV ll>e other 
half to Ethioinn and tlie south. That tho tountains 
were bottomless Imd boon proved by Paammitichus 
the king of Egy[>t, who caused a Icaddmc to be twistc4 
of many thousand fntlioms in length, and let it down, 
but reached never a bottom.” Such disclosures the 
scribe made, leading me to determine, if what Jio said 
was true, that on account of the eddies and back-water, 
which would be strong where the water was foaming 
among tho rucks, the soundingdino was not nblo to 
descend and touch bottom. 

29, From none else coxiW T gather any information; 
but this much which follows I learned myself as far as 
was possible, seeing with my own eyes up to tbo city 
Elepnanlinn, and thenoo onward getting my facts upon 
hearsay. As you go upwards from Elephantina, it is 
all a rugged country j you must travel wuh a tow-rope 
on both sides of your boat, Uko n yoked ox, and if it 

2 
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break, 3 'our boat tlriros off at the mcrey of the current. 
To pass this districl is a four days’ sail, aiul tlironghout 
it the Nile winds ns much ns the Mnunulcr. Tlicre aro 
twelve schecncs to sail past in this fnshio)), mu] theie- 
after yon shall arrive at an even plain, wherein is an 
island, rouml abovtl which the Nile goes—'I’achompso is 
the name of it. Thus fnr upwanl tVnm Klcjihoiuina, 
and upon half the tslniul, dwell Kthiopinus; the otlter 
half is inhabited by Egyptians. Near at liaiul to the 
island is a great lake, npuii whose liorders sonui wniidcr* 
ing Etliiopians live. Sailing across this, you conic again 
to tlie channel of the Nile, wliieh opens into tlie lake. 
Here yon innst go ashore, and make a land journey of 
forty days along the river bank; for there aro sfinrp 
rocks in the Kile both ahove water unci n-n-nsh, and 
through these no boat can go. I’asshig theso jiarls in 
the forty days, you will ao on honvd nnoilior vessel, and 
sail for twelve move. 'IMvcn yon will come to a great 
city named Moroe, which U said to be the capital city 
of all Ethiopia. Those dwelling tliercin worship none 
of the gods but Zeus and Dionysiisj but these they 
miglitiiy rcvcronce. They have an oracle of Zeus too, 
and they set about (heir forays wlicnovor iho god 
commands it by his warnings, and direct them whither- 
soever ho bids. 

• 

30. Sailing from this city, yon will conic to the 
AntomoU in the same space of time •wherein 3*011 
reached the chief city of the EUuopians from Klephnn- 
tiim. Another name of these Automuli is Asmach, ami 
tliisword means, in the Greek tongue, " iliosc who stand 
at tile loft hand of the king.” Theso are the warrior 
Egyntinns who, to tlio number of twonly-fonr myriads, 
revolted to the Eihiopiaus, and on this occasion :—In 
the days of king Psammitiohus tlicro was a garrison in 
Elephantina against the Ethiopians, another in tlie 
PcUisian Dnphoce against the Arabians and Syrians, 
and a third at Marca to watoh Liliya,—uven in my lime 
weTersian garrisons occupy the same posts as were 
held under. PsammUichua: for the Persians keep ward 
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„t Hoplm.ltiim, nml aUo nt Dnplnia;. TllMO Egyptoa 
ha.l li.o R".V,sd» duly for tl.roc years, wkI none 
hail veUeved tliiim : consulting tl.cijfoie togcthci, nml 
Inking one counsel, llicy revolted froin Isnimnitichus 
and over into Kthiopia. 

it, followed them, and. eommg up. used much c”) ’ 
urging them not to desert along with the nntnninl gods 
IhoiiMvivcs, and litUc ones. One of then is soul to 
have answered, with an indecent gesture, ‘ 
carrv this, there we shall have wwea, and children too. 
Upon arvivlng in Kthionin, they inado themselves over 
to the l-lLhio|) monarch t he gave them this rctniii. 
Certain of the Ethiopians were m revolt against hmi, 
lio hade them expel these, and make a home of then 
e.ountvy. IW the colony so received, llic IvLlnopmiis 
became a more i.^ishcd people, ncqmnng tiic manners 
of the EgyjUinns. « 

31. So far, then, ns a four months’ journey by field 

and flood, tlie Nile is well known, besides what of it runs 

through Egviit. It will be found on cnsling all up, that 
this luinibm- of months is exponded in jouri.ey^^S 
Eleidiniitina' to ibcsc Automoli. i nver s course heie 
is iVoin tlic region of tbc evening and the snn-dowa 5 but 
beyond this no one can certainly speak, for the country 
is ‘made a desert by il^c beat. 

32. I did nevertheless learn somewhat from certain 
men of Cyrenc, who gave out that they had vibitcd the 
oracle of Ammon, and came to speech with King Ltcav- 
ciiu.s of the Ammemians. Vrom other matters, they tell 
to talk ahovit the Nile, and how that no man 

souri'C.s of it. Hereupon Etonrehus said that he 

once received a company of Nasamonians. Now t ns 

is a tribe of Libyan extraetiou, dwelling in the syihs. 
and the country to a little distance eastward ot it. lie 
said, that wlien these Nnsamouiaus were asked, upon 
avriving, if they bad any more' iidormalion about the 
waste country of Libya, they replied that they had 
among them certain well-born and Bpinted youths, lyho, 
upon reaching manhood, among other valorous designs 
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clioso five from tlicir nuniher to visit llic Liln'mi wiMer- 
nesscs, with (he view to explore fartlicr than tlic farllicst 
tlien explored. * » « 'f),e youiif; men so flc[)utcd 

by their coinrm]c.s were well ef|iupped with water and 
provisions. At first tUoy passed thvongh an inlmbited 
region, and, traversing this, eaine to one pco)iled by 
wild beasts. After that they crossed a desei t, holding 
a course towards the west wind, and wlicn they had 
gone many days’ journeys tln ongh a very sandy conntiy, 
they beheld trees growing upon a plain. And, coming 
Uj), the}' plucked the fruit growing tlicrcon, and wliilc 
80 doing there came down upon lliem nten of small sta¬ 
ture, of less than the entninon height, n ho seized them 
and carried them off. TJio Nnsatnonfans knew not n 
word of their tongue, nor tiieir captors tliat of the 
Nasamonians. They were led through cnonnons 
marshes, and earne out of them upon a city, wherein 
all tlic men were of the same stature with their guards, 
and black of skin. A great river ran by this city, and 
its course was from the west towards the rising sun, nutl 
crocodiles were seen in it. 

3.3. Thus far was lelalcd fo mo the account; of 
Kiug BlcftrcUm of Ammon, and, moreover, tliat ho 
added this: “The Nasamonians returned safe liomc, 
according to the Cyrenians, and tltcso people to wltoin 
they had come turned out to be all mi^icpins.” As for 
this river which ran by the city, Etoarchns conjec¬ 
tured it to be the Nile; and reason would force to 
this conclusion : for (he Nile g)mcs forth from Lybla, 
und certainly dividca it in twain. And (as I coiijocturo, 
pidging by things mamfest of things unknown), tlie 
Nilestartsfrom apoiuterjuiflistantwiih the Istor’s. The 
river istcr, rising among the Celts by the city of PyrCnd, 
divides Europe erpially. The.so Celts dwell boyomi the 
pillars of Hcroulcs, and border on the Cyveniana, who, 
of all the inhabitants of Eufojie, live farthest away 
towiwds the swn-dowu. And the Istof, after travers¬ 
ing Europe, ends ill the waters of the JOuxinc sea, near 
to where the Milesian colonists have founded Istria. 
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3.J. Flowiiif; through a peopled district, the later 
is well known of many ; but no one has knowledge of the 
fountains of the Nile: that tract of Libya whereby it 
runs being desolate and a waste. Of the stream itself, 
whatever it was possible to come at by the fullest 
inqnirv, has been narrated. It discharges itself into 
Kgypt, and Egypt lies, as near as may be, over against 
the Cilician hills; from these to Sinope, which stands 
upon the Kiixino sea, is a straight road of five days’ 
journey to a well-girded fellow, and Sinope fi'onts Uio 
spot where Ister falls into tlie sea. Therefore I think 
that thO;Nilc in his traverse of all Libya may be likened 
to the Ister. Thus much, then, of the Nile. 

35. About Egypt genorally I shall give a long 
account, as It (jautains more marvels than all other 
eountrics, and displays momimcnts, in comparison with 
other lands, too miglity for description; wherefore I 
shall have much to say thereon. Tlic'iiilial)itants of it, 
besides owning a climate diverse from nil olltcrs, and a 
river manifesting a nature contrary to other rivers, 
have cetaljlishcd, in most partleulars, a usage and cus¬ 
toms differing from all other men. Among them it is 
the women who crowd the markets and barter,* and the 
men who sit at home and spin. Other people in weav¬ 
ing throw the nap owlside, the Egyptians turn it inside. 
The men carry burdens on the head, the women on 
the shoulders. They arc fantastic in certain other 
habits, and ease themselves in their houses, while they 
eat outside in the streets ; this they defend by saving 
that wl\at is sliamcful, but necessary, should be done 
in secret, and wlrat is not shameful, openly. No woman 
can be pricste.ss to any god, male or female ; the men 
serve both and nil. Sons arc not compelled, against 
tlicir will,*to support their parents; but the daughter 
must, be she never so unwilling. 

30. In other countries, too, priests wear long hair; 
in Egypt they are close shaved. Other men are wont 
in time of mourning to havo their heads shorn, whom 
the loss touches most nearly; but the Egyptians upon a 
2 * 
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(lealh lot the Imir grow ujjoii their hcnd niul chin, ft( 
other times wearing none there. Other men avoid 
erentures in Iheir daily life, but tlio JOgyptians live 
I'amilinrly with nil beasts. Otliers siistaiii life on wliont 
and barley, but an ligyplinu who slioulcl do so would 
he sorely disgraced} tiiey make their loaves of a grain, 
which some call ‘zcn.’ Their dongli they knead 
with the feet, but they take up mud and (lung witJt 
their hnmls. Ollu'rs leave themselves as Nature made 
tliem, except sneh ns liave Icnrticd the /hsliion ; iho 
Egyptians circumcise. As to ganncnls, every man has 
two, and every woman one apiece. 'I'lic ring-iiolts and 
sheets of sails are made fast oiilsido hy others, and 
inside by them. In writing, and suinmiog Ijy cypher, 
the Greeks carry t(io hand from loft to right, but the 
Egyptians from right to left, and so doing, clcclaro tl^eir 
own style right-handed, ami that of tl»c Greeks Icll- 
handed. They employ two sorts of chnmctcrs} ono is 
called sacred, and the other deurotic. 


37. tn their worship of the gods, llioy avo miglitily 
strict beyond all other men, and observo these cusloms. 
They dripk from Iotas of brass, scouring tlicin every 
day; not one or two only do this, but every aonf. 
They wear garments oflimm, consluntly ric-sh-waslicd, 
and circumcision they practise fo^‘ the sake of cloanli- 
UC3S, pvcfcrvinc to be clean mtlicr than comely. The 
priests shave nil the body every liiird day, in order (hat 
no louse or other unclean creature jnny bo upon them 
wlicii servingtheir gods. For clothing, the priests wear 
linen only, and sandals of iiyblus,— they may not wear 
any otlier garmeuls or slioc.s. Twice every day they 
bathe in cold woler, and twice overy night,—in a word, 
^jey observe these and ten thousnnil other superstitions, 
iney arc well treated, however, in many pomts j they 
are at no waste or expense from their own resources, 
but eacred lood i.s boiled for them, and o.v-hcof and 
diove.s of geese are supplied tn cacli of thorn, with tlm 
hquor of the grape. Of fish (hey arc not pormittod to 
taste, and beans the Egyptians do not sow at all iu the 
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connti’y, neither will they cfit them self-sown, nor (nslc 
tlicm dressed. The priests ennnot endure tlic eight of 
that pulse, deciuing it unclcmn Tho worship of cnch 
god is not performed by a single priest, but by many, 
\Yhereof one is arch-priest j and whensoever any dies his 
son succeeds in his room. 

118. Tlie male of all their cattle they Imld sacred to 
Epaphus, and for .sneriheing to liim they scrutinize them 
ns shall be related. If the inspector find hut one 
black hair upon the henst, he pronounces him unclean. 
He wl)o adjudges this matter is a })ricst appointed on 
purpose,' and examines the nnimni botli stniuliug up 
and turned upon its back. Ho draws forth tlio longuo 
also, to ace if it be clean from the catalogue of blem¬ 
ishes, which I \»ill elsewhere cnuinerntc. He looks too 
at tiio tutl of linirs on the tail, to jutige if tiicy grow 
naturally and if in all these poim.H the creatuve bo 
pure, ho marks him with a roll of byblus about his 
liorns. Ho afterwards kneads thereon some soaliiig- 
earth, and impresses it with his signct-ring, and this 
done, tlicy lead him away. It is death by law to 
snerideo an unsealed henst, and they are approved for 
tlic purpose in the manner I have described. * ^ 

3!). Tlicir method of sacrifice >8 thus cstablislicd. 
Lending the crcniui^c duly sealed to the altar wliercver 
the sacrifice lie, they kindle a lirellicrc j tlicn, pouring 
wine upon it and heroic the victim, they slay him, and 
afterwards cut his head off, and liny the carcase. Tho 
head, after invoking upon it by many forms all future 
evil, they carry away i and such ns have a market, and 
Greek merchants among them, sell it there. Whoro 
there arc no Gicck Bctllcrs they cast tho heads into tho 
river, uttering over them this adjuration—“ If any evil 
bo to come on us who worship, or on Egypt, let it light 
instead upon this head.” In what relates to tho heads 
of victims so slain, and the lilmtiou of wine theroon, the 
ICgyplinns universally follow one custom; and from this 
it results, tlint no Egyptian will so much os taste of tho 
head of any creature. 
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40. But ill cmliowelliiig and coi»flumiiip: the vicUma, 
the custom ihfTers with chcIi flflcWilco. I alinll relntc 
that pertnining to tlie goddess whom tlipy hold to bo 
the greatest, and to whose lionoiir tlioy celebrate their 
greatest festival. I'irst, having flayed Iheir ox mid 
repented prsiyevs, they draw torth lUo leaving 

the organs with the Iht hi llio carcase. Thou they cut 
off the legs, mid the loiii-Ciulsj with tlio shoulders mul 
the neck. After this, they stuff what is left of the ox 
with wliite bread, honey, raisins, /Igs, rriinicincciise, 
myrrh, and otherspiccries, and when il is fidl lliev bunt 
it, pouring on n plentiful ilolugo of oil. Tlioy mnlco the 
sacrifice after ?i fast, ami bent tUcmsclvca while the 
victims arc burning | and this boating over, they set out 
a feast with whnt is left of llio victims.^ > 


41. All the Kgy'jitinna thus sncrifico mnlo kiiie, and 
calves without blemish—Iho foninles ihcv dnre not oflcr 
up, being sacred to Isia. The image of Isis is mado in 
the likeness of a woman, huvitig cow’s horns, as ih© 
Greeks icprespiit lo; and all (ho Kgypthiiis alike pay 
reverence (o cows, far above all other cnltle, Il is for 
this that no mmi or woman of KgyjitwiJl kiss a Oicciau 
upon the mouth, nor use a knife, or spit, or cnhlroii 
or a Grecian, nor taste the flesh of any beast, nUlioiigli 
unblemished, which has been divfdca by a Grcolt’s 
knife. They bury the oxen (hat die, in this fashion t 
the cows they tlirow intotho river, but the steerfl they 
inter, each in their own suburbs, with one or both horns 
above ground, for a mark. Wlien they bo rotted, mid 
(lie apfiomted day w come, a barge from the island called 
Proaopitis (ouches at cttch town. This island is in 
Delta, and its perimeter is nine schroucs i tliore nro 
numerous other cities (herein, but that from wJiicli the 
barges come to fetch the skeletons of the oxori is called 
Atarbechis, and a temple is there, built to the glory of 

biEeu^if then act forth tho^so who 

ind to another : 

SSot^ S"h briiiff thorn all to this one 

Bpot. and bury them. After tlo same manner, they 
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inter nil other cntlln that die, for so tt is M-iiltcn in their 
law ; nncl they will nol themselves kill any. 

‘12. Wlioevcr of them have set themselves to the 
worsliip of the Thohnn Zeus, or come of the Thcbiui 
province—all these abstain from sheep, atJcl sacrilice 
goats. For the people of K‘ty|»t serve not nil gods ii> 
the .same wny, e.Kecpl Isis ami Osiris (whom they say is 
l)ionys\is): these two they all worship, and in the same 
manner. On tho contrary* those Avho havo in charge 
(he service of .Mcmles, and belong to the Mendesian 
distriot, ahstniii from goals, and oiler sheep inslcnd. 
Tlic men of'rhebes, and such as throngh them avoid 
tho use of sheep, give this reason for tlio custom so 
established among them. Hercules, tircy say, desired 
greatly to hehoW Zeus, who would uot be seen of him i 
but at last, on the earnest entreaty of Ilcroulcs, he con¬ 
sented to this device. Having shun ami skinned a ram, 
and ciit its head off, he held it hefurc his face, ami, 
nutting on tlio lleecc, showed himself in tins guise to 
IforcuTcs. Hence is it that tho Jigypirmis make the 
imago of Zeus with n ram’s face, and, in imitation of 
them, the Atmnonians ; who are offshoots of tho Kgyp- 
liaits and Kthiopiaiis, and speak a sptJccli bct\Vcon both. 
Indeed I tliiiilc that they have l»oncc derived tlmir name 
of Ammouinijs, for/Vmmoii j.s what (he J'lgyptians call 
Zeus. The Thebans therefore sacrifice no rams, but 
account them sacred. On one day indeed of the vear, 
that is at the fvast of Zeu.s, they slay n ram and skin it, 
and clothe with the fleece the Imago of tho god, and 
then bring another image of Hercules to tins one. 
Having thus done, all in the temple beat themselves 
out of sorrow fur tiie ram, and then buiy him in tho 
sacred rccc|)taclc. 

43. Of this Hercules, I was informed that he was 
of (he number of the twelve goda; but of the other 
Hercules, whom the Greeks know, I could nowhere in 
Egypt get any information. That it was not, however, 
from the Greeks tliat tire Egyptians took the name, but 
tlie Greeks rather from the Egyptians (and those very 
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Greeks who Styled by thisjmnic thosoti of AinphitrvoiO 

. I Imvo very many proofs. This is' one ; that bolii the 
parents of nereides, Amphitryoa aiul A16nioiia, came 
ot Lgyi)tinn ancestry ; mid moreover, (Imt tlio Ko-yn. 
tiaiis (Icny nil knowledge of tlio nnnics of Poseidon and. 

I the JJioseiiri, and that these Imvc never been ciirnllod 
nniong their other gods. Yet surely, if ilu-v had hor- 
rowc< the muncs of any gods from ihe Grecians, tlu>y 
would have mentioned these, not last, hut first df 
all j seeing that even then they sailed vessels, and sonic 
Of the (rrecks were sailors aboard lliem. As 1 believe 
tlicroloic, and am jiei-snndcd, the l^gypliims would have 
caught the names of these gods, rather than that of 
Ilerculcs. In truth, lliero is an ancient god of 
Egypt named Ilerculcs. and by their account, it was 
1/,000 years in King Amasis’ time sHicc tho twelve 
the eightwas one, were made out of 


Desiring to get at certain knowledge from all 
possible sources, I made sail ns far as Tyre in I’liroui. 

cia u.iderstandrng that in that place was a tciniilo 

!ll ^ ‘t bravely furnished witli 

0 oflcriiigs, and within were two columns, tho 

one of furnacc.gold the other of the cnnerald stone, glitter¬ 
ing marvellously m the dark, rnllh^ into talk with tho 

^''Oir temple 

Giceks. 1 hey said that at the same time when Two 
re\uil£lfT UmtsiL 

had .In 1 m hundred years 

had tlapsed. I saw another temple in Tyre, bonrliiQ- 

the title of tho rimsmii Hercules; and coming toThasos® 
I found there a temple to Hercules, built by tlio Plim 
mcians, who founded Tlmsos on tlieir voyag i n.i 
Euvopa ; and these things were five generations 3^1, 

trlon'^ • Hercules Uic sou of Amplii- 

tryon in Greece. These results show plainly that 

I tl.ink the Seeing 
ery right.to build two kimU of temples to Ilcrouloa, 
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wovsliippiiig the one as the Iminortnl niul Olympian, 
and doing funeial honours to the other ns to n lieio. 

4 .*). Tile Greeks apeak over-rendily upon this 8 ub- 
ject in many things; here is n simple atory which tlicy 
relate of Uerciilcs. AVhcii he came to ligypt, tho 
people took and led him witli garlands on his head and 
in a procession to sncrilicc him to Zens. For a while 
he held Ids ]ienee, hiit when liicy set nhoul their pre¬ 
parations of him for the altar, he betook himself to his 
mettle and slow them all. ^ow the Greeks wlio tell 
tins story seem to be utterly unlearned in the spirit 
and customs of the Egyptians; for tiioy wlio will not 
sacrifico even beasts, except sheep and male cattle and 
cnlv^cs, if tliey ho, unblemished, and geese, how should 
such men sneriftec a man? liesides, Ilcrculcs was but 
one, and only a man, ns they themselves say,—wiicnco 
got lie the gift to slay .so many thousands ? Gods and 
heroes pardon us, if we speak ovcr-bohlly I 

<1G. I will give the reasons why the I'-gyptians above 
named sacrifice no he or shc-goats. Tlioy of Mciicles 
consider Pan to bo one of the eight gods, whom they 
say existed before the twelve. And truly theiv paiutera 
and sculptors do present and carve Pan, like the Greeks, 
as an image witli a goat’s face and legs 5 not that they 
think him such—tlipy think him like the other gods. 
The true reason wherefore they thus represent him is 
what I svould rather not tell. At any rate, the Mciulo- 
biaiis reverence all coals, hut the males more than the 
females, and tlic herdsmen of these receive most honour. 
There is one lic-gont specially, upon wlioso death a 
solemn mourning is enjoined through all the Mciulesian 
province. In the Kgyptian tongue a goat and Pan arc 
each called " Mendps/’ * * » ♦ >t! 

47. The hog is an animal held unclean by the 
Egyptians, and so much so, that if one of tlicm but 
toiicli a pig, in passing, with lus clothes only, ho is off 
to the river, to plunge himself in. Swineherds too, though 
they be of ]5gy])tian birth, are the only Egyptians who 
may not oiUcr a temple, nor will any man give them 






liis clflughter for n wife, nor innvry one from among 
tliein ; but Ihc swinelicrdi) iniin-y niul arc given in 
marriage ftmori!; lliemsolves. Tiio lOgyptlana think it 
not well to ofler swine to any of the divinities except 
only to Selene nud Dionysus, whieli they do at (lie same 
tijne, U\o fnU-moou, and feast on the (lesU. The 
reason wherefore in other festivals (hey abominate hogs, 
and snevifico them on this one, is told in a sti>ry which 
the Egyptians relate, ljut wliieli, thnugli I know it, it 
will be more seemly to omit. The Bacriilce to Seldno is 
made in thiswise. Thcsacrificer, having killed the beast, 
puts together the tip of the tail, the spleen, and tlic 
caul, and wraps them in nil that fat foinid about tlic 
belly, and so consumes it with lire, 'rhey cat the rest 
of the ficsit at the fnll-moon wlien they make llie sacri¬ 
fice—at another season they would not so miieli as 
toste it. The poorer sort nniojig them, by reason of 
the strnitness of their means, make swine out of dough, 
and, baking these, so offer them, 

4d. In honour of Dionvsns, every man on tho ovo 
of the feast slays a hog in front of the house-door, and 
then returns the boast to Ibe swine-herd who fiiruislicd 
it, to car^ away : the rest of tho festival the lilgyplions 
celebrate in almost the very same fasluon ns tho Greeks, 
except AS to tho clioral dances. In place of plinllio 
figures, another invention is employed by them, consist¬ 
ing of effigies a cubit long and moved with strings, 
which the women carry round about the villages 5 tho 
emblem, which Is nearly as largo ns all tlie rest of tho 
image, being made to shake. In front goes a )npov, and 
the women come after, singing songs to Dionysus j 
wherefore the emblem hath such monslrons size, and is 
tho only organ made to move, ihoro is a religious legend 
to explain. 

49. I do think that Mclampus, Amythcon’s son, 
WAS not uninformed of tliis ccrcmotiy ; nay, I think ho 
knew it well. Mclampus it was who first tnvrght tho 
Greeks thelilleof Dionysus, tlie method of his worship, 
and the phallic procession, l^ot that ho profoundly 
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coniprchoiulcd wlmt be ninde known ; it was left to tlie 
saijos wlio came after him to complete bis instructions. 
Still .Melampus was the introducer of a filinllus, like to 
that horiic in the DIonysme sliow, nml from him the 
Greeks have learned their present practice. I say then 
that Mclampus, as a man of learning, and one who had 
framed an art of divination, was ho who from liis Kgyptiau 
fenching imparled to my countrymen, among other 
things, the mysteries of Dionysus, making a slight vari¬ 
ance. For I will not believe that ll>c honours sliown in 
Egypt to that God would agree hy chance only with those 
paid in Greece,—they would then have been nioro akin 
to Greek, custom, and of less novel origin ; and still less 
will 1 allow that the people of Egypt borrowed tliis, or 
any other conventional matter from those of Greece. It 
seems to ino tiiat Mclampus g(»t knowledge of Iho 
Dionysian rilmd from Cadmus of Tyre, and from the 
men who came with him from rhamicc into tho coun¬ 
try called Bu;otia. 

50. Into Greece from Egypt came nearly all tho 
titles of the gods. Iiujulring into the cause of their 
derivation from foreigners, I have satisfied myself that 
tho ease Is so, and 1 think iliom to l»nve comb mainly 
from iOgypt. For, if yon except Poseidon and tho 
Dioscuri, uf whom before made mention, and with 
those, IIci6, and IlUtin, and Themis, and the Charities 
and the Nereids, the Egyptians have had the names of 
all the other gods in their country from lime unknown. 
I say what the Egyptians thc'iisclrcs say; and ns to 
tliosc gods with whose titles they deny any acquaint¬ 
ance, 1 think llioy had their names, cxeepiing Poseidon, 
from tho Pelasgi. Poseidon is a deity derived from tho 
Lihynns, for none have rctniiicd that mime from tlie 
beginning except this people, and they have constantly 
honoured it. The Egyptians make no licroes, and pay 
no honours to any sncli. 

.11. In tlicsc respects, as also in others of wliich I 
shall speak, the Greeks have got their customs from the 
Egyptians. They learned the obscene fashion of the 
3 
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imftges \vl 1 crcb 3 ' ihey represent ITci-mcs from the Pelns. 
gifvns nnd not the Kgypliflns; tliu Athenifins being the 
first of the Grccinns to adopt it, and the rest taking it 
from them, h'ur at the very time when the Alhcninns 
wore taking rank as Greeks, llic I'elasgians l)ocninc 
their fellow-settlers in the country, and tiicneo began 
also to bear llic name of IlellCncs. "Wtioovcr has 
passed the mystical Cabciric cclchrations, wliich tlie 
Sainnthraciaus Icnnu'd to observe from the Pclasginns— 
he is the man who will know my view. The Pelasgians 
dwelt in Samolhraec long before the}' went to live in 
Attica, and the |)Coj)le of the island learned tliesc mys¬ 
teries from them. $0 comes it that the Athenians only 
of all the Greeks who imitate them, make their images 
of Uermes after this fashion ; and the Pelasgians liad a 
religious story to tell about it, which‘‘is developed in 
the mystic rites at Samothrace. 

52. In old time, the Pclasgic people offered nil 
kinds of creatures in their worship of the gods, ns I 
know from information at Dodonn ; i»ut stylo and titio 
gave they to none of them, since they iintl’never heard 
any. 'I'hey called them all (joils (TIioouh), because 
they hod been the good disposers (Thontes) of all 
matters and orders in the world. Afterwards, in tho 
course of many ages, the names of ^ho gods came from 
Egypt, and they acquired them all, except that of 
Dionysus, which they became acrpinintcd with long 
after. Aftcrnwhilc, they sent to question tlie oracle at 
Dodonn about these names } wliich oracle is held to be 
the most ancient in Greece, and was at that lime tho 
only one existing. Upon asking at Dodnna—“ Shall wo 
assume the titles which he come from the strangers?” 
the oracle bade them “aMume”; and from tlint date, 
in all their religious worship, they have used these 
names for the gods. From tlicsc Pelasginns the Greeks 
afterwards adopted the snuic. 

53. Rut whence came each god, and whellior all 
alike have always existed, and what manner of form 
each bore » of all this the Greeks knew nothing until 
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the (Iny before yesterday, if 1 inftV say so. Hesiod and 
Homer arc, ns I tliink, 'aoine four liuiulrcd years before 
me in dnfc; eertaiuly uo more; nud iVicse arc ihoy who 
first eompiised tlicologics for llic Greeks, and gave 
imiTies to die gmls for them, awarding thcni honours 
nud oillces, and ilepicting (heir ajipearanres. Tho 
jioets who arc said to have existed before these two, 
enmc after, in my judgment. For tlic former statement, 
liowcvci, the priestesses at Dodona made it to me j whnt 
I sny Inter of Hesiod and ilomcr, I sny upon my own 
wnrinut. 

54. About the two oracles—tlmt in Greece and tlint 
in Libya— the Fgyptians tell you this story ; the priests 
of the Thcbnic Zctis related it to me:—Two of the holy 
women were ennied off onco frotn Thebes by tho 
rincnicians 5 one, they heard, was sold itito Libya, and 
tho other to tlm Oreeians, and those two women were 
tho first to cstaliUsh the oraelc.s in the two nations 
nicnlioncd. ^Vllen I questioned tliem how they enmo 
to know nud speak so ceriflinlv, they answered mo thnt 
“ much search liad been set afoot for tliesc women, nnd 
tliey were uunblc to come at them, but nftcrwnrds 
tlicV learned wliat they had rccounled to mo about 
thcln." 

55. So much fw wbnt 1 gallicrod in Thebes from 
the priests; lilts i.s what they who stand before the 
siiriuc in Dtidonn gave me to understandTwo black 
jiigeona came dying from Thebes in ^'Igypt; the one 
settled in Lilivn, the other with them. Lighting upon 
an oak tree, she begun to speak with tho voice of men, 
nud bade that nn ornelo of Zeus should henceforth 
exist on that spot. They who heard this, supposing 
the message In come from heaven to them, set tliem- 
Kclvcs to do accordingly. In like manner they sny the 
<!ovc which dew to Libya cownnnuded the Libyans to 
Ibuiul the oracle of Ammon, which is tilso an oracle of 
Zous. The piic-siesscs of Dodoim (the name of the 
eldest is rrniiiencea, of tho iie.xt Tinmrctc, and of tho 
youngest Mikinidra) are my informants, and the 
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other Doclonieans who dwell about tlic temple agreed in 
their account. 


ftO. 1 have my opinion about these mutters, which 
is this, ir of a truth the Phoenicians bore ofl' the holy 
women, and sold one into Libya, and the ntlicr to the 
Grecians—the last-named, she who went into Greece 
(ns it is now called, bnt Pelnsgia as its immc was then), 
must, I think, have been parted with to the T)if?spi otiini3. 
During lior slavery, she built a temple to Zeus under an- 
oak growing tli^rc, rccalliiig in her new home, as was 
lilting for a votaress at the fcmplc in Tlicbes, the iinino 
of the Theban god. Out uf this, on inastoi ing the 
Grecian tongue, she founded the oiaclc, and she it was 
who tfild liow her sister had been sold away into Libya 
by the same Plitcuicinns who had disposed of herself.* 
57. That the Dodonreaiis called these women dovc» 


was, I think, because they were foreigners, and sccnicd 
to tlicm to chirp like birds. After a spree, they say, 
the dove began to speak with a human voice, because 
the woman ieai ijcd to utter what they coiilrl coinpre* 
bend ; whereas till then she JmU seemed in thent, fti hor 
foreign fashion, to twitter like a bird. How, indoecl, 
should a*dovo speak with a hinnaii voice ? and whereas 
they say the dove was black, they do but plainly clcclai'O 
that the woma^a was an Egypiiatp Tlie oracle nt 
Ihebes too. Ill Egvpt, and that in'tiodona, hniinen to 
present a strong likeness. Diviimtiou by slnin victims 
came also from the Egyptians. 

58. First also of all men, the Egyptians established 
solemn con^egations, processions, and liturgies ; and 
the Greeks learned these too from them. Tlds is inv 

proof; m Egypt they have been clearly employed froiii 

-"Uy-ent is 


Egyptians hold these congregationa not 

AeUtTt bKhs 
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lomplo of Isis, aiui Ihc city itself stands in the heart of 
tljc I'jgypiinu Della. In the Greek tongue, Isis is 
Demutev. The third great festival they go \ip to Savs 
to keep, to Athcnica ; the fourth is to the sun, at Helio¬ 
polis; the nftli to Latona, at DDto; and the siktii is at 
Pamprcniis to celebrate Ares. 

()0. These are their customs, when they repair to 
llubastis city. They sail down together, men and 
women—a goodly nuinbcr of both in each boat. Some 
of tlic women carry castanets, and rattlatheni, and some 
of tlic men pipe to tlicm throiigliorit the voyage ; the 
rest, men and women alike, sing and clap tlicir hands. 
\V!\cn they he thus come on theiv course to any town, 
they put the boat in shore, and while some of the women 
coutiiuic their <^ongs and music, others call out to the 
women in the town, laughing at them, and abusing 
them, while others engage in dancing, or, standing U}», 
proceed to strip ihemsdvcs. This tlo they by every 
riverain village, and when they reach Jhihnstis, the 
feasts arc begun willt abundant saorilices; more grape- 
wine being expcnik'd v>pou them than in all the remain¬ 
der of tlic year. They who so come togeiher, only men 
and women, and not regarding the children, fwnount, ns 
the neoplo of lire place aver, to seventy myriads. Tims 
do they tlioro. 

GI. At llnsiris, how they make theiv feast to Isis, I 
have before relalod; then is it that all of thorn, men 
and women, ainl many myriads of them too, beat them¬ 
selves ; but to whose glory they beat tbomsclvos I must 
not tell. Such of the Carians ns are sojourners in 
r.gypt, perform tho penance yet more severely, in that 
they hack their faces with knives, and arc thereby 
known to be strangers and no Kgyptians. 

62. At Snis, when they moot to make the sacrifices, 
Ihcro is one night whereon all alike kindle lanterns 
and hang them in the air rovmd their houses. The 
lanterns arc small saucers, filled with oil upon salt, and 
the wick floats ujion tlie surface, burning all night. 
This feast U called tho feast of lanterns, and those 
3* 
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Egyptians who come not to the asscinhly light lamps 
for themselves, and thus keep the gfCAt night of the 
festival, so that not oidy in Sais am lights burning, Init 
all over Egypt. To account for the ilhiniiinitioii nuulc 
on this night, nud the great obscrvniieo of it, there is a 
religious legcntl told. 

63. They repair to ndiopolts and Bdto to perform 

sacrifices only ; but at Piimpremls, as clscvvhci c, they 
celebrate sacrifices and other rites as well. So soon as 
the sim U getting low, some few only of the priests 
carry on tlicir duties about the idol; the others, with 
wooden clwbs, place themselves in the doorway of the 
temple. Anj)thcr troop of those who thus perform a vow, 
iu number above a thousand, place themselves with cud¬ 
gels on the other side. Tl»e image, home in a small 
shrine of wood, covered with gold, is brought by them to 
an outer sacred edifioe on the day preceding. The few 
that were left about tiio wlol there then begin to draw 
forth a four*wheelcd cart, bearing tlic shrine, and the 
idol placed therein. Those who stand in tl»e stmcc 
before the gates oppose its entrance j the otlirrs, to keep 
their vows, take the side of the god, and attack the 
assailants, who resist. Then arises a tremendous battlo 
with clubs; heads are broken, and, ns I believe, many 
eren die of their wounds,—but this the Egyptians 
lUadfasUy deny. • 

64. The people of the country give tliis story of tho 
origin of the festival. Once the mother of Ares lived in 
the temple, and iicrson was brought up away IVonr liome, 
and ou becoming a man, desired imicir to visit lier. Tho 
nte-keopers of bis mother’s temple, never Imviiig 

beheld him, refused to admit him, and kept him 
o£F. Thereat be collected men from other quarters of 
the ttty, and, handling the gate-keepers roughly, forced 
hn way to hia motlicr’a presence. Kence, say the 
i^ptians, arose this fight in honour of Ares at tho 
fcslival. 

To have no conversation with women in tho temples, 
mi amr to euter them after such, without ablution_ 
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these things the Egyptians first c«joiv\cd. Nearly all 
other nations of’ men excejit ihe Greeks nml l^gyptians 
dtsiegaifl these roles, rcgnrding men in these respects 
Init as llic lirulcs. They point to the constant pinctiee 
ot' nniinnls in tlefence of their shauitlcssness, and to 
prove Llic iiulifFercncc of the gotls—taking n ricwwliich 
I cannot .admire. The Egyptians, luiwevcr, arc specially 
nice opQii all things comiectcil with their worship, aod 
upon these among them. 

<i.T. Bordering as Egypt does upon Etbya, it is not 
however remarkable for its wild animals. Such ns it 
has uvQ all accounted sacred, and some of these 
are brought up with human beinss; others arc not so 
domesticated. If I should say wherefore tliey are held 
sacred, and ase.nbed to the several gods, I should be 
tempted to speak of religious luattcrs, a thing which 1 
cnrnc.stly ftvoiil. Indeed, wherever 1 have touched lightly 
upon tUctn, I have spoken perforce, and from sheer 
necessity. 

Their rule with regard to animals is as follows t— 
Guardians are set apart for the care of each kind, and 
to give them food; these arc of both sexes, and tho 
child succeeds the parent in the honourable ofHtc. The 
men in each Egyptian city keep the vow they have 
made to uwy god by disehavgiug it to his creatures. 
Tlicy shave either «Vl or a half or a third ])ai t of tho 
bonds of their cluldrcn, and weigh silver against the 
hairs, niul whatever weight of it draws the scale, that 
they make-over to the guardian of tho animals, who 
thereon ciit.s up some fish, and gives it to his beasts to 
eat, this heiiig the food which is kept apart for them. 
If a man kill one of these creatures, and <lo it of malice 
nforcthouglit, death is the pctiah v; if he do it unwittingly, 
he pays whatever fine the priests may appoint him ; 
but whoever kills an ibis or hawk, whether mischievously 
or of niischance—that man must die. 

CG. A host of aniniflls live in the Egyptian houses, 
and their number would he greater, but that a strange 
thing befalls the cats. ■^VheD they kitten, they theuce- 
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fortlj slmn the ninlcs, and these, nltliotigh doslious, 
cftiHint come at tlicm. This do they tiiorcfbrc : they 
seize the kittens, carry them off, and kill, but do not 
devour them ; then il»e females, being deprived of their 
offspring, and seeking to replace them, once more visit 
the males—for it is a beast that loveth mucli its young. 
MHien n (ire breaks out, a strange thing too happens 
with the cats. The people stand apart, desiring to 
})rotcct the cats, and quite neglecting to extinguish the 
Jlanics ; while the cats, slipping between the men's legs, 
and oven leaping over them, rush madly into the eon* 
fingration. uhen this occurs, great grief seizes the 
lilgyptiaiis : if indeed a cal die naturally in any of their 
houses, tho iiidvvelk*i*s all shave their eyc-brows j but 
should it ho a dog, they must shavo the wholo body, 
with the head. 

(57. Tlio cats are taken, (Jli tlioir decease, to the sacred 
catacombs at Uubnstis, whore they cinbahn and bury 
thorn 5 Uic dogs arc Inlcrrcd by the men of each city 
in tho cousccratcil places. Ichnoumons nro honoured 
with tho same funeral as the dogs ; l)nl all Acld-inice 
and hawks arc removed to U(\to city, and the sacred 
ibisc.s tv tho city of Hermes. Boars, wliich ho few in 
Egypt, and wolves, which are there bnt a little bigger 
than foxes, they bury wheresoever they he found lying 
dead. 

08. Tlio nature of the crocodilo.s is this. All tho 
four deep*winter months the crocodile cats nothings 
it is a four-footed beast, and ns much of tho land ns of 
tho water ; for it lays its cgg.s on the land, and hatches 
them, spending the most of tne day upon the bank j but 
remaining all night in the rivor, ns tho water is warmer 
than the night-sky and the dew. Of all creatnros 
known, this, from the smallest, grows to the greatest 
dimensions, for its eggs arc but a Utile larger than a 
goose-egg, and the young fry is proportionate to tho egg ; 
but it attains in growing to seventeen cubits, and oven 
more. U has the eyes of a hog, and large tush-like 
teeth, of a size iu accordance with iU body, It is the 
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only crcntnrc that hns no tongue, nml cnmiot move llie 
lower jnw, being also lUe only one that works ihc u[)pcr 
inw against llic lower. It has strong claws, and a scaly 
niile, not to \)0 pierced along the back ; it is blind in 
tlic wiitor, but on shore 6|jpcinlly quiek-sightcil. Pass¬ 
ing its time in tUo river, it has its monlli covciod 
will) leeches inside; and alt other birds innl beasts will 
shun it, blit the trochiius is on the best of terms witit it, 
ns it is much imlcbteil to this bird. Por when the croco¬ 
dile goes U]) from the river to the shore, and lies gaping 
llicre (and litis it is wont to do wlicncvcr the west wiiici 
lilows)i trociiilus enters into his nioiitli, niui eats up 
the leeches; whereat iho beast is mightily cased, and 
will in no wise hurt the trochtins. 

fiO. 'With sextuo of the Egyptians the crocodiles arc 
hold sacred; not so with others, who persecute Itirn ns an 
citcmy. 'I’hosc abimt 'IMicbes and ti»e Lake Mrevis avo 
the men who hold them especially Itoly, nml each city 
Ima one among all, widcU they tmiu up to l)e gentle and 
tamo. They stick in its ears ornaments of glass and 
gold, and [)ut bangles npon the forc-naws, ami give it 
regular portions of corn and tho flesh of victims, and 
scilulously Attend it with llieir best, wliile living ; and 
wlieii dead tlicy embalui and bury it in llic holy 
scpnlchi'cs. 

Tlic iuimhitantsof Elcphanlina and iho nciglihoiirliood 
not only tliiuk tlu-iii not sm-ied, but even eat Uicm. 
Tliey aic not enUed crocodiles by these people, but 
champsfc i ami, indeed, the name of crocodile was given 
by the louiaus, noting tberebv tbeir rescmblannc to Un> 
lixards, whicli live iu the walls of the lonlnii houses. 

70. There ho many methods of cnpiuriug iho beast, 
and all (lin'crcnl; 1 will dcsci il )0 that one which seems 
to me most worthy of narration. The hnntcv fastens a 
pig’s cliine about a hook, and lets it down iu mid*9ti cam; 
ho thi'ii takes his stand upon the river-hank with a 
suelviiig-pig ill his hand, and belabours it. Tho crocodile 
hears the pig s({Uenkiiig, and goes In tho direction of 
the soniid, when coining across Uie bait, he swallows it 
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down. They hale him out, find so soon ns ever he 
rcftchw Innd, the hiintcr pinsfers up hia cyos with mud. 
■\Viicn this is ncoomplished, ho is onsil}' linncDccl; but 
unless this be observed, he makes nuicli ado. 

71. The river-horse is sacred throiijihout tlie Pnn- 
preniitic province, but not elsewhere ; its nature and 
niipearnnce is of this wiser—The nnitmil is lonr-footcd 
and divides the hoo/' which resemhic.s th/if of an ox • 
it is bioml-noscd, and has the mane and lull of n hnrse' 
with n snort like to one, and it sliows n tremendous row 
of tusks. Its size is that of an ox at his biggest, and 
its hide is of such thickness, that it can bo dried and 
cut into wcll-polishcti javelins. 

72. There he watcr-simkes in the ritter too, which 
also tliey account holy. Of all fislieG tlic bcniiy-fish 
and the eel «ro those whicli they consider sacred 
Ihcsc are holy to the Nile beyond all other fishes, mid 
beyond all birds the fox-goose. 

73. Another sacred bird there is, whose name fs the 
plicrni.Y ; not that I have seen if, o.xccpt in n picture 
for indeed it rarely goes thither, and ns the folks of He¬ 
liopolis ^f^y, hut once in five Imndi-cd yonrs. It comes 
they say, when the old bird dies, and if it be like S 

foinned as 1 shall hero describe 
H e feathere arc red at the base, with golden webs, ami 
It IS m & 12 C and shape very like an eagle. Tliis bird 

into it, fiUingup the hole whVri) F’ 

fresh myrrlK Thns ^th Z ^ n ’““’'Wilh 

weighs /ust «s j^ho ‘r “ 

doth this bird, ..„„rd!„g 
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7 - 1 . About 'I'hebcs there nre sncrctl scv])onts, hi no 
wise (Icftdly to innn. Tlicy nrc sinnll of size, with two 
Jiorns, %liicli grow from the crown of llic hciul. These, 
when (Icfid, they bury in the temple of Zeus, esteeming 
tliGin sftcred to that (loity. 

7.0. There ia a district of Arnhio, lying ns near ns 
mny be over against Bftto city, nnd 1 went tlntlicr to 
inquire about the winged serpents. I saw, upon arriving, 
the bones and apines of serpents, in unmber more tlinn 
I can tell,—there were piles of theso skeletons, somo 
large, some not so large, and others again quite small 5 — 
there were vast inimhors. Where the bones Ho hcnjiod 
is a place where a inonntnin pass opens into a wiclo 
plain, and this plain joins Iho great plain of Egypt. 
The talc goes that every spring the winged .scrjients set 
out from Arabia to fly to Egypt, but that the birds 
called ibises meet lliein in this spot at the pass, and 
prevent their passage, and devour them. The Arabians 
say of iho ivgyptians that it is on tins account lliat the 
ibis is venerated by them t and (ho K^iyplians allow that 
they honour these birds for this ennso. 

7(1. The ibis is a bird of this description. It Is of 
an cbouY'black colour, nnd has the legs of a cr^uc, with 
a very ln)nke<i beak, nnd is in size as largo as a land¬ 
rail. The black sort, which wages %var with the serjicnta, 
is of this kind. Uut there arc two varieties of tUo ibis, 
and that whicli feeds about among people’s feet ia (piito 
bare on the bend and all down the nock. Its plumage 
is white 5 hut the head, neck, wing-tips, and the end of 
its rump, nil tlieac nrc as black ns cnii he. In legs 
nnd beak, it ia like the other species. The winged 
serpent has a form like Iho Avnlor-snakc ; tlie wings it 
has arc not feathered, but in nil respects like ilio 
(leathern) wings of a bat. Thus much 1 have to say of 
those animals wliich be ncoountod sacred. 

iT. Ueturninp; to the people themselves 1 those 
Egyptians who live about the corn oouutry onltivato 
the faculty of narration far beyond nil otlier men, nnd 
arc accordingly the best at history of all people of 
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whom I hftvft experience. Thia is the mode of life 
wliich they follow. They purye for tliicc diiys logcthor 
in each nioiith, guarding thus their honlih whh (hnclics 
fuu\ elyslevs, from i\ conviction tlmt nil hnmnn disenses 
arise from whnt U lakeii as fond. > \yithoiit^ regard to 
this, the Egyptians nre, nficr the Lihyftns,.l;hc henUhicst 
people in the world, —a result, ns I think, ofalicir eliinnte, 
which has no seasonal changes. I'or it is at jfci iods of 
change (Imt inovt. nmlailifs arUc ; chance, I mean, of iiU 
kinds, but espcciully of the seasons. Timv aro hietid- 
Cfttors, and make thelr..-loavcs of spelt, which some of 
them call cyllftstis'.” * They'(Irink n wiho got from 
barley, for they have no vines in the country, and they 
cat fish raw, after drying'ihem in tho sun, oi:'. pieklinc 
thorn with salt. Ihrds too, such as nnpils, duclis, nnd 
sparrows, they will cat withovda cooKiiig—first'SftUing 
them, however. All other birds and, fishes found among 
them, except such as arci set apart for snored, they cat 
readily, roast or boiled. f 

78. In (he feast-s given hy tlicir groat onc.s, so soon 
as (hoy cense from dinner, a scrrjint bears round a 
wooden cthgy of a corpse lying in Us coflin, failhfully 
presciitod in all that carving and colour enu <lo, ami 
from one to tw'o cubits long. He .shows it to each 
guest, and says, ‘‘ Gaze on this, niul^get ihre to tliy drink 

nnd revel, fofr thou ahnlt die nnd ho’ns this is.” ‘So do 

they at their haiujuets. . i 

_79. They follow the customs their falhcrs, nnd 
will adopt no new ones. Of llie.se, iminy nvo worthy of 
note, nnd specinlly that one national song of Liiiiis, which 
is chnunted hot only hy thoni but in Phcciiioia, in 
Cyprus, and elsewhere. I^-has a different title in enfth 
tongue, but it seems to bfl^tlio very same which tho 
Greeks call-also Linus, commonly sing. So that, 
among the many things in Egypt which cniised me 
mnryel, this was one,—whence they obinincd this song 
of J,inns? for it appears to'hnVe been among them from 
time immemorial. Liims in Egyptian is Mnneros, and 
the Egyptians have i|Uiat he was the only sou of the 
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fivst king of Egypt, awl that, dying bcfovo liia pnmc, ho 
is tluis bcwnilecl mul celebrated throughout Egypt. 
They say too, that this was their first, and is their only 
national hymn.' 

80. There is pno other thing wherein (he Egyptians 
agree with the Lntfedcinoninns only of all tlio Greeks. 
Wlien their-yoiUfts meet the elders among thorn, they 
yield tlic path to (hem, and turn aside, and npon their 
cntranco iTnmctliatc|p? stand up. But in lh\8 veapeot 
again they difTcf froni all Grecians ; in place of address¬ 
ing each otlyjr in the sUcets,^ they salute by lowering 
the hand'down to the Itnce. 

81. Their garments are timios of linen, tassellcd 

about the legs,—they call them “ calasivis.'* Over 
lliese they wcar'a mantle of white wool, folded at pica* 
sure : woollen robes must not, howor'or, be taken into 
the temples, jiov buried witli iho wearer—that would not 
be riglit. Ilcrcin they agree with what is taught in 
the Bacchic and Orphic mysteries, which after all arc 
Egyptian ami Pythagorean. It U not allowed tliat one 
who has taken part in these rituals should bo buried in 
gnrmonts of wool. There is n mysterious ronson given 
for the prohibition. • 

82. Ainmig (ho tilings invented by tlio Egyptians 
are these: the ascription of each month and day to a 
particular deity, and Iq know, by the day on which a 
man is born, wliat forlnno he will meet witli, and ^Yllon 
lie will die, and wllat kind of man ho will bo i—some 
Greek poets, too, havo made use Of (heso arts. And 
moro prognostics have been observed by them than by 
all other men, for when ono^occurs thoy cavoAidly writo 
down what follows upon it; bo that u ever anything 
similar bcl’nlls, they look tc^have a similar conscqucnco 
resulting, 

83. Of the art of soothsaying thus deolaro thoy; it 
is one wliich may bo practised by no man, and or tho 
gods only by some fow. Thus they have in the land an 
oracle ot Ilcrculcs, ami others of Apollo, ami Athenica, 
and ArlemijB, and Arcs, and Zeus, besides timt of 
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Lfttoim ill tlio city of wliicli tlioy vovcrciicc 

l»eyoiu^ all. The ornculoi* responses nrti not, iiowover 
made in tho same way; on tlie coiUrnry, they diffev 
greatly. 

H‘l. Tlie art of physic is thus lifliullcrl among them. 
Every leech devotes himself to oiio malady, nnd to no 
other, and every comer of tlio land abouiuls witli them. 
Some call tlicinsclves cyc-lccclics, sonio hcntl-lccclies • 
others ntcdicinevs for the Iccth, for the bovvcl.s, or for 
diseases whose origin is not determined. 


8 .'^. They have funeral songs, and tlicir Amcrttls arc 
iLus conducted j—AV)tcii the death of a man of consi¬ 
deration occurs, all the women of that house bedaub 
their faces and heads with niirc. Then, leaving Uio 
corpse in the house, they go forth, fuul "wander up and 
down the city, beating thcmselvosj witli tlioir dressos 
fastened only by a girdle, and their bosoms displayed. 
With them go also all tho feinalo relations j mid tho 
men too, begirt after the same fashion, do tho snnio 
elsewhere. After this is performed, they carry tlio 
corpse forth for the cnihahuing. 


"*'0 dovotc Ihcinsclvcs (o nor. 
form this duty, and have nmdc an art of itv Whew n 
body IS brought to them, they show patlerns of corpses 
made m wood to the hearers, cmofulhr iinintcd to imitate 
worked of those is said to be made 
after the likeness of one whom I tlilnk it not InwAil to 
name upon such a subject; the second quality is much 
inferior to this, ami not so costly; and the Umd is 
easiest of all to the purse. The cinhnhnors e.vplaiii this 

bodyn ndo 

rest nounng ui drut^s fl.»» n * ^ ^ ^ 

..t on t„c &„u it 
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find they take out thcrehy nil the entrails. Then tliey 
clean the cavity, and wash it thoron^hly with wino of 
jialni, rinaiiig it ngiiin with n ilccoction of finely-chop¬ 
ped aromatics. Next they fill the space with the hest 
iiiynh pmmdcd fine, ami with cassia aucl oilier spices, 
avoiding only iVankinccmsc; and this done they sow all 
np again. These jjreparations coniplcto, they soak the 
corpse in lilrnm, keeping it close covered for seventy 
days. More than lhat period is not allowed for cm- 
halmcnt, and when it is completed, they wash the body 
clean, and wrap every part oi‘it in bnndngos cut froni 
linen made of nyssus, smenviug gum nndev every fold, 
a aubatnneo largely employed by the Mgyptinns instead 
of glue. The relations come then to receive it, and Imvo 
n wooden case made in the shape of a man, into wliich, 
when prepared,‘they deposit the body. They fasten the 
case down, and store it up in a sc|ni!chrnl vault, jjlacing 
it upright against the wall. This is lUcii most lavish 
mclliod of cmhahning the dead. *■ 

87. For those who aro moderate in their desires, 
and would siiun expense, they have this mode. Charg¬ 
ing clyslcv-pipcs with nu unguent obtained fiom the 
cedar, they inject it, till they have filled tho bowels, 
whicii tiioy do not remove by incision, hut Nimpiy flood 
ns I liavc said, by the anus. Closing that passage 
Hgninst tho return oT the lifiuid, they 8l(’C|) tiro corpse 
for the prescribed number of days, on the last whereof 
tiiey permit tiio cednr-oil before, injected to make its 
way out. It lias such power ns to bring away with it 
nil the stomach and entrails in tho form of a liquid. 
Tile litium has meanwhile dried away the flesh, so that 
what is left of the body is the skin mid skeleton only. 
AViieii they have completed ao much, they do notliing 
moTO to tile corpse, hut hand it over, 

88 . Tho third manner of preservation is that where¬ 
with tiicy prepiiro the corpses of the poorer sort. 
After cleansing out tho interior with a drenoli, they lay 
the body in soak for tho seventy days, and then inatco 
it over to be ennied away. 
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89 When the wives of men of rank die. tlioy arc 
not at oaco given up for embnbncnt j nor iiulccd are any 
women wbo bavc been comely and nnich enreil for. 
Not till they Imve been tiivcc or four days dead arc 
such surrendered to the opevatovs. And this is done 
to avoid mdignvlios on the part of these people j for such 
an enormity, say they, has been known to occur, and 
was detected by a workman of the same craft. 

90. ]f an Egyptian, or even if a stranger die, and 
his death be due to a crocodile who has carried him off, 
or to drowning in tho river: lliat city near to wliich he 
is washed ashore is boiiiul under anv eircuiiistnncos to 
embalm him with all attendant costliness, and to give 
}iim burial in the sacred scpnlclires. U is not permit¬ 
ted that any other man should touch him, whctlior 
relation or friend,—tho priests of Nile alone, ns tho 
remains of something above hnmnnlty, take his body in 
lia%d and perform the funeral. 

91. Thor shrink from ndoptinff any of tho Grecian 
customs, and sooth to say, those nlso of any other race 
of mcu. All the Egyptians preserve this feeling, excojit 
those of Chemmis, winch is a Inr^c city of tho Tlicbaic 
province^ neighbouring to Ncapohs. In this placo there 
18 a temple, built in the form of a snuavc, which is 
sacred to Perseus tho son of Danno. llotnul about it 
grow palm-trees; the porch, which is stone, is of majes¬ 
tic sise, and upon it are two gigantic human figures 
also carved in stone. Inside the walled court stands n 
shrine, and within the shrine an imago of Perseus. TJio 
people of Chemmis give out that Persons hath often¬ 
times shown himself about the country, and oftentimes 
within the abrinc 5 and that a sandal worn by him is 
often found there, whose length is two cubits ; and that 
upon these appearances all Egypt fares well 5 —such is 
their legend. In honour of this Persons, they use 
Greek forms, celebrating a gymnastic contest, and going 
through all its divisions, with prizes of cattle, mantles, 
aud skins. Upon my inquiry wherefore Perseus was 
totu Kiont to appear to them only, and why they alone, 
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npftvt fi'om Qthev Egyptians, engaged iu Llic games, they 
nnswci ef! me,— “I’ersens sprang from onr city, (or Daniuis 
niid Lyncciis (his progenitors) were citizens of (Jiicminis 
before they sailed from Egypt for Greece.’' Ilcicupon 
tliey traced me the descent from these men to Perseus, 
an(l added, “ Wiicn Ire came to Egypt on that ipicst of 
whieli the Greeks tell, to fetch the Gorgon’s hcml out 
of Eibya, lie visited ms, and recognised us for lus 
kinsmen. lie brought with liiin to Egypt a knowlcdgo 
of the name of oiir city, having learned it from his 
mother, and \vc estnhlished the contest iu his honour, 
at ilia own personal bidding.” 

92. All thus far described arc the manners ami 
customs of those Egyptians who live soutli of the 
TnnraliGs 5 the ti\?cllers in the marshes follow the other 
ICgyptians iu every respect, and nlso iu coufiuiug 
themselves to a single wife, as do the Greeks. lint lb 
procure auflioicucy of snslcimuce, the murshmen have 
their own resources. Wlmn the river swells, and the 
plain becomes a sen, vast numbers of n corluin lily 
grow iu tiic water, which the Egyptians call the lotus. 
They pluck the lotus blossoms, and di’^ them in tlie 
sun, niul iliou extract from the heart of tliem'a (lung 
like to a poppy-head, which they pound small, and make 
' into loaves nud bal^e. The root also of this lily is 
eatable, and marvcUously sweet; it is vuuud, and in 
largeness like an apple. There are otlmr lilie.s besides 
this, which arc like roses, and also grow In tho river t the 
fruit of these grows from the root, by tlie side of tlio 
blossom but on another sfnilc, and is like nothing so 
much ns a wnsp-comb. AVhntis good to cat is tlicsced, 
numbers of winch, as large ns an olive-pip, arc coniaiueil 
In it; and you oat them fresh from the tree or dried. 
Tho byblus grows every year in the marshes, and wlien 
they pull it up, Uiry cut llic top off for another purpose, 
but what is left, being about a cubit’s length, they eat or 
sell. Those who would have their l^blus good, 000 k It 
in an open oven, and so cat it. Some of them live 
entirely upon fish ; upon catching them, they take out 
4* 
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the inside, and hang them to dry in tlic sun, nnd when 
they me well ilvied they cat them so. 

93. Of the fish, those which be grognrious arc not 
much foHiul in the rivers j they haunt l alher tlic marshy 
pools. At the season for breeding, they go forth in 
shoals to the sea, the males leading the way, and 
shedding the milt as they go 5 while tlic females follow 
close after and swallow it, whereby they eonccive. 
■\Vbile at sea they become full of spawn, and tiicn they 
prepare to swim back again, each siionl to its own 
uaunt. They have not now, however, the same lenders 
as beforot llie females assume that place, and proceed¬ 
ing in a bodv’ do as the males did, inasmuch ns they 
shed along tl>e way their spawn-grains, wliich the males, 
who now follow, cat up. These spawn^graiiis are each 
a fisli, and fishes come of all tliose grains which escape 
the males, and arc not swallowed. Those fish whicl) bo 
caught on their passage seaward arc seen to bo scarred 
on the left side of the head, while those taken on tho 
return journey arc so marked 011 the riglit side. Tho 
reason is this; to sail out to sen they keep hard by tho 
left shore; to swim back ngnin they stick ti> the satno 
side, gri\ 2 ing and grating against it constantly, in order 
not to miss the way, by reason of llio foicc of Lho 
current. When the Nilo begin.s to swell, the hollows 
of tho country and the stinkcn fi<?ltU along tho river 
are always first filled, the water filtering Urvough to 
them : and no sooner arc they full, than Uioy all swarm 
with small fishes. 'Whence this in all likelihood 
hnnpcus I think I know; during (he aubsklcuco of the 
Nile in Uic year before, fishes had laid tlicir spawn upon 
the mud in these spots, and then retired with the last 
retreating waters j and as soon as in the course of tlio 
seasons the water returned, tho fry are immediately 
produced from tins sjmwn, and so comes it that wo find 
them. Thus much tor tho fishes. 

94. The Egyptians who live about the marshes use 
an oil obtained from the fruit of tho jmlma chrisii, 
called in the Egyptian tongue " kikl.” Their method 
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of producing it is 0ns: they plant tho shrub along the 
edges of the pools and the shores of tlic river (althougli 
it grows wild in Greece), nnd in course of time it pro¬ 
duces a great quantity of fruit, which has, however, n 
noisome odour. When they have gathered lire fruit, 
tliey either cut it fine and prc.S3 it, or they boil it down 
after fust parching it. What comes away in cither 
process is collected, and has a fatty appearance, being 
in no way inferior to olivc*oil for lamps j it has, never¬ 
theless, an unbearable smell. 

95. Against the nntsfinitocs, which are innumerable, 
they have thc.se contrivances :—Those who live above 
the marshes make towers lo serve them for defence, 
into which they ascend at night to sleep, the musqni- 
tocs not being able to fly higir by rca.sou of the wind. 
13ut those wholivc in the inar-shes have another inven¬ 
tion instead of tlic towers. Kach man has his net, 
wherewith ho takes fish by day, and by night he suspends 
it over his bed, creeping under it to sleep. If lio rolled 
liiinself in his garment to slumber, or wiappcd liimsclf 
in wiusUn only, the musquHoes would get at him through 
tlicsc, but they never even attempt to pass l)ic mcslics 
of the net. 

90- 'J'lic vessels which they employ for the carry¬ 
ing of morchnudisc are constructed of the wood of tho 
acacia, a tree winch most resembles in its character tho 
lotus of Cyreuc, ami sheds a gum. They cut planks 
from tliis tree about two cubits in breadth, and build, 
their vessels of them, proceeding about it thus:, they 
lash the plauks to a number of long ril)s, one over tho 
other, and when the ship’s frame is thus finished, they 
fix upon the top of it tho deck and rowing benches. 
No fastenings arc cmjdoyed, and the scams are caulked 
inside with papyrus. They make hut one rudder, nnd 
this works in aholclettlwough the stern-post; the mast 
is of acacia wood, and the sails they use are made of 
byblus. IJoats like these cannot sail up-stream, unless 
tlicrc be a lasting and brisk breeze; they are consequently^ 
towed from the shore. Down-stream tho voyage is 
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wi\s tUc fivat kittg of Egypt,—so sixid lUo pviosts ; 
nncl he it was who built the dyke before Mcnipliia. 
Tiic river used to (low throughout close at (he foot 
of tlio sanely hills on the side of Libya, but Mon, by 
damming back the river at a bend in its course some 
hundred furlongs south of Mciuphis, drained the old 
channel, and led the river by a new one miihvny hctwccii 
the hills. To this tlay even, under the Persian rule, 
llmt angle of the river where its course is changed is 
rnrefiilly watchc«l, and strengthened every year. For 
if the river should bo minded to btirst through here 
and break over the plain, there is danger that all Mem¬ 
phis would be overwhelmed. When therefore M6n, the 
hist king of Egypt, had had dry land made of the 
siiaco so shut off, this did he: he built a citv upon it, 
called Momphi8'’to this day, and silnato in the narrow 
part of Egypt. This done, he dug a lake outside the 
city on (ho north and west, supplying it fi'om tlio 
liver, which was itself the boundury on the eastern 
side. After this, he erected on it a icmjilc to Ilcphfcs- 
tus, of mighty sizo and very wortliy of mention. 

100. Next to 1dm, the priests read mo out from a 
byblus the names of three hundred and thirty king.s, 
Ins succesBOva. In all these geueratioixs eigUtecu wevo 
ICthiopian, and otic.a lady of the land ; all tlic rest wero 
masculine and Egyptians. Tlic name of the one queen 
was like hcr’s of llnbylou, Nitocrisi they spoke f)r her as 
having taken vengeance for her brother, who Imd liccn 
king of Egypt, hut was slain by his stdijects, who oll’cr- 
cd the kingly power to her. To avenge his death, sho 
destroyed a vast number of Egyptians by a stralagcni, 
She had a long underground hall constructed, uud pvo- 
j)Oscd to inaugurate it, willi very dilTcrcut intentions in 
her heart. Inviiing, therefore, those Egyptians whom 
she knew to have shared largely in her broUicr’s dentil, 
she made them a banquet, and in the middle of the feast 
she let in tho river upon them through a secret but 
spacious jiassngc. Thus much they told mo of this 
queen, and also that to escape tho penalty of her 
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cloGtl, she threw hcrklf into a chamber filloa with 
aslies. 

101. Ab for the oilier kings, Diese, they said, did 
uo works or deeds in any way worlliy of exposition or 
narration, e.Kcopti«g the last of all. who w»h nan.od 
AJccna. lliia moimreh raised many btrncinvcs in oom- 
monioration of Ins rclgu, and among t!mm the gateway 
ol t 10 temple of Neplnestns, which limic.s northwards • 
the lake dug by him, whose dimensions I will presciitlv 
give ; and Ihc jiyimnhls which ho hnilt in it, whose size 
I will speak of ol the same opportnnitv. Such were the 
any ^ of tlio oilu'i- moiinrclis left 

10'2. Passing over (hoin. therefore, I slmll speak of 
that king who succeeded them, by ^amo Sesostris. 
±Iia fitst QKpcduion, the priests said, was mode from tlie 
Arabian gulf in war-ships, to subdue the dwellers along 
the coast of the hrythitcan sea; and lie advanced so far 
that lie came to waters no longer navigable by reason of 
sballows. Ueturimig tiicneo to Egypt, ns t‘hc priests’ 
account went, he maiclicd across the comiiionl witJi a 
1? xIlm every nation that stood in hia 

vvay. Whenever he encountered in this march a warlike 
people, mid snch as strove manfully for their libortios, 
country, healing in carved 
utcis Ins name, and the name of his coniitry, and 

111 B'^bduod thorn, lint 

wl Clever the people shrank from figluing. and weakly 

.rf • “''''•7'*'"' iHi up pillars (laoLscwhcrc^ 

but also inscnhcd upon them a cortiini omblein to sliow 
that they were a herd of univarliko women. 

ho traversed the conli- 

jVnrnnl "’llicll fVorn Asi.l 

Aud''luurr Scythians and 'Phracians. 

Ai^ tiius far at ffirthest, in my .judgment, tlio Egyptian 

aimy came, (or m Ml these countries the nillnrs arUo 
b seen fixed hut nowhere beyond tlieii. Turning 

I hasis, and hero I cannot safely speak. Either. King 








ll»c coi\nti-y, oi‘ Rome ol liw soUltcrs grown wcnvy ol 
waiulci iiig, niul stayed behind of llicir own will on llie 
buiiks of' the Plinsis. 

104. Ccrtninly, lliC Colfhinn.s seem (o be ofEiryj)- 
tinii ovigin ; I snv so from conclusions fonnccl by mo 
before 1 honrcl tfic slntcjnont clsetvhcrc. After I bad 
conceived the opinion, I made inquiry among both 
races, and I’outid the Colchians had surer memories of 
the Egyptians than they of the (lolchians. The 
Egyptians tiiemaelvca however averred that the Col¬ 
chians were the descendants of (he soldiers of Sesnstns. 
I coiijcettircd tJiosame firstly', because they arc black of 
skin, and linvc'* woolly hair. 1 grant this goes for 
uolhing, as other races have these nmrk.s. lint 1 dwelt 
on lliis capccinllv, that of nil mankiml the Colchians, 
Egyptians, iiud KtUiopiuns arc the only nations who 
have always practised circunicision. The Phocihcian.s 
wiio do so, niul the Syrians of I'altcsline, eonfess freely 
that (hey learned the custom from the I'lgyptians ; and 
tlie Syiians of the country about Thcnnftdon and 
the river Parthenius, with their next nrighhtfurs iho 
Maevoncs, admit that they borrowed it hnt very lately 
from the (Jolehinns. 'flicsc luuncs include all the natiou’s 
of incu praefislug ctrcuinoislon, and they nil appear to 
agree in imitating the Egyptian custom i but of tlic 
Egyptians am) I’hliiopinns 1 cannot say wlnclt derived 
it from the other. Jieyond doubt, it is a very nucient 
practice in Ethiopia; but that the others Icavnod it hy 
iiucrcoiirsc with the Egyptians Is mightily probable, I 
think, fiom lids, that whoever of (Itc Ehoonicians engage 
in commereo with tlio Greeks forego this Egyptian 
liabit, and abstain from eircumcisioii in tire case of their 
children. 

105. I can bring fresh proof, look yon, of the like¬ 
ness which the Cokdunns bear to tho Egyptians. Tlioso 
peojdc have the same way of wenvinglincn as tho Egyp¬ 
tians, ami no ono else has it. In theiv whole manner of 
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life, ajul language also, (hey rcaemblc cftnii other. This 
linen of Ooleliis is cahed by (lie Greeks Sardininn, while 
that which reaches us from Kgypt is known ns Egyp. 
tian. 


106. Of those pillnrs which King Scsoatris set up in 
the conquered countries, tho grentor iimnhcr arc no 
longer to be met with. I have seen some myself in Tn- 
Ircstine of Syria, with the inscriplion.s, nnd the snrcnslio 
emblem. Ionia too contains two figures of this mon¬ 
arch cut in the rock, one on tho road from lOphesus to 
Phocma, and the other on that from Sardis to Smyrna. 
In each there is the figure of a innn carved, four cubits 
bigh, and in his right hand ho holds a spear and in his 
left a bow; tlie rest of his equipments liko these being 
partly ligyptian partly Ethiopian. Prom one shoulder 
to the other an inscription passes like a belt, written in 
the sacred Egyptian character to this purpose,I won 
this country by my brawn.’* Wlio and wlienco he is, 
is not given in these instances ; olscwlicro that also U 
told. Accordingly, some of those wlio have seen (he 
figures imagine them to reprosent Memnon i in thU 
being certainly very wide of ibo Irullu 


107. Scsostris tho EBypiiaii rclimicd homo, bring¬ 

ing with him a vast numher of people from the coun- 
tnes which ho had subdued. The. priests related that 
when he was arrived at Uaplinro, by Pclnsium, his 
brother, to whom Scsostris had eiUriistcd Egypt, bade 
him with all his children to a bniiquct. Alcanwliiio 
he had the festal chamber henped l•o^m(i witli wood, and 
set fire thereto, which Scsostris perceiving took instant 
counsel of lus queen who had como with liim to tho 
banquet. She advised him to lake two of his six sons, 
and thrust them on the flames, making thereby a bridec 
over, the blazing pile upon which tho others might 
nn?i did as sllO SUggCStvd, 

Inl Wkh thpr tho ethers; 

aiong with their father, making their way out. 

108. When Seaostris had reached his palace in 
%ph and taken vengeance on his brother, he proceeded 


to find n nse for the mx»Uitnde xvhich ho hrtil brought 
from the countries conquered by him. Accordingly, 
they were employed to drag the great blocks of stone 
which xYcvc U-nnsporlcd during his reign to tho temjilo 
of Heplimstus ; and of All the cauflls now intersecting 
Egypt tliey too were perforce tho excavators. Against 
their will they thua mndc Egypt useless for horses and 
ciiniiots, whereas before it had been a land excellently 
fitted for them ; and from thnt date Egypt, level plain 
though it bo, is quite without horses and carriages, 
because its canals arc so uuuicrous, and cut it up in so 
many directions. The king tUoiigUt it good so to sub¬ 
divide the country, because all thosb Egyptians who 
lived in towns in the heart of the land, and remote from 
the river’s bank, had up till uow lacked water, and upon 
tlic retiring of t?»c flood had been forced to drink n 
hvackiaU water procured from wells. 

100. 1 was also told that Scsostrls mado a rc-divi- 

sion of the land ninoug tho Eeyptinns, giving to all 
Alike a square piece of ground of otjual si7.c; and these 
he mndc the sources of Tus rovomie, establishing a yearly 
rout for their occupation. If by chance the river 
washed away a portion from any man’s share, Iw had to 
come in and rcprcscut tlic circumstance ; and the king 
would (Icsnatch insj»cct(»rs and surveyors to report tho 
extent of decrease, lu ordor thnt for the future lie might 
pn^ the just proporiiou only of the original tax. From 
llm I think geometry may have taken its vise, and 
finally have passed into Greece; for the sun-dinl and 
gnomon and the twelve divisiouf of tho day are so 
derived, and wero adopted by the Greeks a'om the 
Enbylonians. . 

110. This was tho only monarch of Egypt who ever 
held sway of Ethiopia also. IIo has left in memory of his 
rule the stone statues in front of the tempio ofllephtes- 
tus. There arc two iii number, each thirty cubits long, 
representing lumsolf and bis queen, and four of twenty 
cubits, representing Ills four sous. It was in front of these 
images that tiio priest of llcphccstus long after refused 
5 
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Darius permission to place his own, " urging UmUic Imfl 
(lone no deeds to match those of Sesostris, who had over- 
thyowu fnll as many people ns he luul, and tho Scy¬ 
thians to boot, which iialion Darius had uovev been able 
to subdue.” “It was not just,” licnddccl, “ihnt Uariua 
should give his own statue a i)hice before tlint bine’s 
whoso deeds he had never yet surpassed.” They prctciui 
that Darius took complacently tliis liberty of speech. 

111. On tho demise of Scsostvis, Phevou his son, 
snid the}’, succeeded to the tl)rone. He led no expedi¬ 
tion, for (hat he was afflicted with blindness, and for the 
following reason. The river had risen to the height 
of eighteen cubits, a very considoralilo rise in those 
days, and while Ibda out a great wind lincl sprung up, 
and ihe water was very rougli. Thor king, indulging 
hia violent rage, seized his spear and hurled it into 
the foaming river, and was immorlintcly taken with pain 
in lus eye-balls, and blinded. IIo was blind for ten 
years; in the eleventh a message reached liim from tlio 
Oracle in Memphis, that “the* period of lus punishment 
was over, ami that he would enjoy Jiis siglit again by 
bathing Ins eyes wlili tlio urine of one who had boon 
constanUy faithful to her Inisbainl.” His first essay was 
witb his own wife, but failing in succes.s, he matlo trial 
indiscnminalcly; and at last recovering liis sight, ho 
ordered all those women, except hbr who had restored 
him. to assemble at one city called DrythvabOlus filed* 
land). There he burned them all, along with the city, 
and aftervvnrds married the Indy whose failhrulncss had 
brougtit about his cure. Upon his recovery, he jiroscnt- 
e(l votive gifts at nil the temples of note iu the land, 
whereof the worthiest of mciUion arc two works of 
wonderful interest, being obelisks, each carved from a 
singlo 8t<)ne, and each being a lumdrod cubits in length 
and eight m breadth, ® 


112. A nativo ofMcmpbis, they say. succeeded to 
tlie sovcrwgnlv, whose name according to tho Grecian 
Speech is Protens An enclosure of this monarch stands 
t04hw,day in Memphis, exceeding stalely and well- 
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builclcd, niul situate to the north of the loniplo of 
Uisplicostus. 1‘licrnidans from Tyre thveU about the 
pncloaui e, and the entire spot is called the'J’yrian Ijlncs. 
Witljin the enclosure of Proteus is a shrine, wliioh is 
called Ijy tlio name of Aphrodite the Slranfjer, 1 coii- 
jccluro ihia to have been crectoil In lioiionr of Helena, 
daughter of I'jMulaius, both bccnusc I have heard tell 
that Helen tarried long at the court of Proteus, anti 
because Aphrodite is bore called the Stremyer: of all the 
other temploa to tho glory of tlio goddess, none boar 
this title of her. 

113. Tlie priests gav'c me this information in answer 
to my qucstioiia about llclou. Alexander, when ho 
bore off noleii from Spartn, set instant sail for his own 
country. While, however, he was crossing Iho yligcon, 
winds nroac wliich drovo him from Ins course, and sont 
him into the Egyptian sen, wherefrom, tho sLorni not 
abating, lie wna carried ashore, nmhiiig land at tho salt- 
nits, a point upon tlic Canonic mouth of tlio Nile, 
There stood then ujion tlic bcacli, and still exists, a 
temple to lloroulos, wherein a runaway slave mia'lit 
take sanctuary, and to whomsoever ho belonged that 
man could no more tonch him, provided iho-rcfugco 
marked himself with llio sacred mark, and devoted 
himself to tho god. This law has continued from tho 
earliest date untihmy lime. Here, thereforo, tlic follow¬ 
ers of Alexander deserted him, learning tho custom of 
tlic temple, ami sitting as 8»j>j>liautB uiulcv favour of 
tho god, they brought charges against Ale.xandcr with 
intent to have liitn slain, recounting all tho storv of 
Helen ntul the grievous wrong done to Mcnelaus. Theso 
things they alleged in hearing of the ]>ricsts, and of 
him who held ward of that mouth of tho river, an offi¬ 
cer by name Tlioiiis, 

lid. Thoiiis, on honriiig them, sent in hot haste to 
Moin))liis to the juilnco of King Proteus, announcing A 
stranger has arrived hero, by race a Touoriaiij n man 
that has wroiicht an imjuous orimo whilo in Greece : 
he has beguiled the wiio of his ontortalnei*, and has 
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ncconliiif; tn the jiricsls. I tlniiktliAt Iloinci’inusthnvc 
licnid ol’ it j but ns it was not trqimlly nclfiptccl for epic 
verse with tbnt version which he employs, he let it 
alone, giving proof, however, that ho was ncquaintecl 
witli the Icgeiul. This is clear from the travel which 
lie ascriliea in tlie lliatl to AlcNniulcr (niul nowhere else 
has ho withdrawn from his slutement). lie relates 
that Alexander was driven out of his course in his return 
with Helen, and, after much wandering, arrived, among 
other jiorts, at Sidon in Phnmicia. lie mentions it in 
the chronicle of the Deeds of Diomed, anti the lines are 
these :— 

"Tlioro too, bi'olilcml with piirplo niul gold, were tlio beautiful 
vGsliiiCnts 

Wovou by inftWons of SWon, Uio voIjcb which Pftvis tho 
godlike’ •• 

Jli-uiiglit Aotii Sidoiilan shores, whoii ho cnino o’ur tho broad 
back of (icenn, 

Snilinc tho sllvory way with Ids Ionian, the goiillo*bovi» 
Helen." 

Ho mentions it too in the Odyssey in these versos 

" Potoiit, wondorfitl, raro, such Urngs had tho dniightor of 
lloavon 

by Ihnl hgjpUan wife, I’IiOm’s qnocn, Polydniann, .ha- 
paricil; 

Mnstorfiil itiodlclnos, plucked fnnn llio A-uitful breast of 
tbo nioudows; 

Soiiio wore coiiipoiindod for (oiulor, nud yumo for tcrriblo 
uses." 

And these also, wlicrcin Mcnclaus is addressing Tele- 
macluis i — 

Sorely I longed to sail back, but (ho OoUs yot hold ino In 
Kpypt ; 

Ill-plunscd for that I failed to oft'or (ho heentoinbs duly." 

Those quotations show that tlio poet know of Alexan¬ 
der’s visit to Hgypt—for Syria is the border-land of 
Egyjit, and the Pliamicians, to whom Sidon belongs, 
arc a people of that country. 

117. From those lines, and those first quoted espe¬ 
cially, it is manifest that the poem called ” Cypria” is 
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iioL Homci-’a, Imt ll>c work of some otlier poet. Foi' in 
the (Jvprift it is nnrrntcd that Alexunilei' rcnclicd lliutn 
witii Helen on the third tiny nfler lenviii;' Sparfn, and 
that he enme with a fair wind find a sniooLli sen. In 
the lUnd he is said to have wuudered gieiilly in hU 
vcUiin wiUi her. IhiL to dismiss lloniev ami tlie stories 
of the Oypvift. 

IIH. I asked the priests if the talc whieh lUo 
Greeks tell regarding Ilium was all an idle one or no. 
They made me answer hy relating llie.so jmrtictdnrs, 
wliich they professed to Imre K'iU'iiotl from Mciiclaus in 
person. The Grccinn host certainly enme to tin; Trojan 
shore after the abduction of Ilcioji, and (o lend assist¬ 
ance to Hciielaiw. It landed anil camped, and ainbas- 
sadoi’fl therefrom wove sent to Iliimi, nn;,wng whom was 
Mcnelaus. On entering the walls, they ilemnndcil tho 
surrender of Helen and the treasure whudi Alc.xaiider 
liad stolen and carried off with her, ns well ns sniisfnc- 
tion for these outrages. 'Die TrojaiiH returned the .sanio 
nnswer then ns afterwards, doclaring, and even laking 
oath to (he nssertum, that they neither had Helen uor 
the claimed treasure, hut that one luul the other were in 
Kgvpt i^md that it wonhl he unjust for ilmni to make 
sniUfoclioii for that dvteulit.n, for which l‘i'Oteo.s ilio 
Kgyplinn king was answerahk. The (iroek.s thinking 
tliemselycs jeered at by the citizens; at once commenced 
the siege, and continued it till they took 'J’roy by storm. 
TIpon the capture of the citadel, lieleii was not to ho 
fomul, and they heard the sauic account as heforc; 
whereupon, hclieviug now what hud fust been loUl them, 
they made Mcnclnus their inesseuger to the (kurt of 
Trotcus. 

119. Mcnelaus accouVmgly reached Egypt, and 
sailing up to Memphis, related there the true iiislory of 
all these matters. He experienced llio grcalest hospi¬ 
tality, receiving Helen back entirely unhanucfl, and 
Avitli her all his lost treasures. In spito of this generous 
treatment, Mcnelaus was aflevwtuds guilty of great iu- 
gt&litucle U> the Egyptians. Coutruvy winds detained 
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liiin nl llic time when lie would Imvc scl sfiil, and ujjon 
llicii' obstlimlc eontimiance lit* devised lliia lumdile 
coimtcrclmnn ngaiusl them : he enuglit iwo clulitrcii 
of llie uaMvos of the distiict, and olVerod tbcin na 
mangled victims, in sacrifice. So soon as it was known 
that lie had done this thing, lie was excoiatod and 
limited by the pcoide, and esenped on sbip-lmai'd into 
Tatiyii. \\'bii her he ihcnhetoolc himself the Kgyplians 
coiiid not toll me, hut thus far they spoke very eertnin- 
)y, piu'tlv from the inquiries they had set afoot, and 
jinrtly li;yui nclnal and undoubted occuricnccs in their 
own eomUry. 

120. This \vas*tho ver.<iiou commniiicatcd to me by 
the ]iriesta; and I give my credence to tlic answer of ibo 
Tidjuns nhoutllolcn, sup|)ortuig its verily lima. Had 
Helen liecn in Iliiun, slie wimlil have been rendered 
hack to the (Ireeks whcilier Alexander gave consent or 
no I for sure Ibinm was never so half*wiiicd, nor lltoso 
• of his house, aa to peril their lives, their eliihlrcii, and 
tlieir city, that Alexander might enjoy l»is Helen. Even 
lind lliey at the first thus resolved, the death of so 
maiiY Trojans in battle with iho Greeks, tlio loss of 
tlic hing’s .sons—two, three, and even more in* a singlo 
field (lliat is if we arc to credit the cpio writcra)! after 
such disasters, I llgnk llinl if Ihiiun had himself boon 
Helen’s lover lie would have surrendered her to tho 
Greeks, to escape these pressing Ironhlcs. Nov was it 
that the kingdom was to come to Alexander, and so the 
nmnngpincnt of maltera during hla father’s dotngo 
vested mainly with him: Hector was an older and a far 
braver man, and would have received the crown upon 
Ilia father’s death. It was never Hector’s will to abet 
his brother in such a crime, and that loo when tcrriblo* 
calamities were coining for it upon his own liouao and 
U|)ou all llio Trojans. Tho truth is, that tliey had. no 
Helen to surrender, and tliat tlic Greeks cUabelioved 
them while they spoke tho truth; the deity, if I am to 
declare my judgment, preparing a way by their utter 
destruction, to show clearly before all men that Heaven 
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w\\\ over scntl n ilreadful pujiislimciit upon a (hcnclful 
dime. I speak upon this matter as niy own I'ccliiigg 
dictate. 

121. Next after Proteus, Hliampsinitus, (hey told 
mo, succoedetl to the kingdom. The incinorials left by 
him arc the western gateway of the lomjilc of Ilcjihrcs- 
tv\3, and two statnes facin" it, twenty-hve cubits in 
height; whereof the Egyptnins call tlio nortlierninost 
Summer and tlie souihernnjost Winter. The first lliey 
pay sacrifice to and rcvcretice, but tlioy treat the second 
or winter in a maimer (piitc the reverse. * 

This monareh had amassed a vast f|unnlity of treasure 
in silver, unsurpassed and even unnpproaolicd by any of 
his successoifi; and, desirous of storing it in a place of 
safety, ho had a treasiire-liousc built tJf stone, Oiio 
side of this was upon iho wall of tbo palace, and the 
architect, having a design in view, contrived dnving its 
construction to insert a pavticulav stone, duly pvcpavctl 
in such manner that it could be easily removed from • 
tlic wall by two inen.or even one. The chamber being 
conijdetcd, the king stored nuny liis treasure in it. lu 
comso of time the builder lay at the point of dcatli, and 
called hISsons (ho had two) to liis side and disclosed to 
them liow in lus forethought for tliciv prosperity and 
pleasant life ho had introduced this, contvivanco whilo 
erecting the trensuro-honse. Ho then clearly explained 
the method of removing the stone, giving them inoasnrc- 
ments; and saying that while tliey kept these secrets 
they might be the keepers of tlio kind’s ticasury. So 
he died, nor did his sons tarry long before sotting to 
work ; they entered the palace by niglit, found the stone 
upon the faco of the chamber, easily removed it, and 
•plundered a goodly sum from the silver treasure. 

When the king chanced next to open the chamber he 
was amazed to see the chests empty and the money 
gone; yet he knew not whom to neense, the seals being 
unbroken and the chamber fast shut. Twice and thrice 
he re-opened tlio chamber, and each timo fomul his 
tteasure lessened (for the robbers had continued their 
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fornys), whereupon he did thus. IIo ordered traps 
to be constructed, and act these about the chests which 
contained tlic silver. The thieves cnnio ns herctolbre, 
and one of them entered, but ns soon ns o\’Cr lio came 
near the oliests, lie was caught in the trap. Seeing his 
dismal plight, he called directly to his brother, telling 
him what was befallen, and bidding liim enter and strike 
off his head without delay, lest, being discovered and 
recognised, he might be the destruction of his brother 
also. The other tliief thought what lie said was right, 
and consented to comply with it; which ho did, and then 
replacing the stone, wont homewards, taking witii him 
his brother’s head. 

When day came, the king entered, and was hcwilder- 
ed at the spoctwclc ho beheld. The body of the robber 
was in the tran without a licnd, but tlie chamber was 
uninjured, witli no appearance of exit or entrance in 
any part. Dcing utterly at a loss, ho commanded the 
cornso of the vobl)or to be hung up outside the iialnce 
wall, and placed sentinels about it, charging them to 
seize and bring before liim any one whom they should 
notice weeping or bewailing near the body. *Whilo it 
was tlms suspended, the mother of the dead tWef took 
it much to heart, and spoke to her surviving son, 
strajgluly bidding him discover some plan to takedown 
and remove his brotlicv’s remains. If be should bo 
sluggish in it, she ihrcatcncd to go before the king and 
cxjiose him ns the person possessing the stolen money. 

Tlio motlicr was urgently implored by her surviving 
son ; but when all that he could srty failed to move her, 
he set his wits to work accordingly, and thus ho did. 
Making ready some asses, ho loaded them with skins 
full of wine, and set out, driving tlicm before him. As 
soon as ho was at the spot whore the guards wero 
watching the corpse, ho loosed two or tlireo of tho 
strings at tho mouths of tho skins. Tho wino burst 
forth, and ho began to cry bitterly and beat. hU head, 
like one who hardly know to which at first to turn 
himself. Tho guards, seeing tho wino pouring out, 
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came running Into the street with vessels to catch tlio 
litmor, thinking it a capital chance—while iho ass* 
diuvei* preteiidccl vehement rage with all, until tlicy 
began to pacify l>im, wlicn he nindo a sIjow at last of 
calming down, and getting into good humour. At Inst, 
driving his'asses aside out of the street, ho began to 
fasten up the skins, ami a great deal of chattering look 
place, one of the guards making merry with liim and 
getting him to laugh, until at last ))o niado over to tiicm 
one of the wine-skina. Thereupon they determined 
upon a drinking-bout just whore they wore, and insisted 
upon his joining and sitting down along with them to 
drink of the skin. He let himself bo )>crsun(]od, and 
sntdown; presently, as they grew very friondly together 
over their cups, he gave them anollior tnuc-skin, which 
the guards indulged in so freely that they bccatno dead 
drunk, and then aud there, overcome by drowsiness, 
settled themselves (o slumber. Wlicn the niglit was 
far advanced, tl»o thief took down iho body of his 
brother, and afterwards, in derision of the guards^ sliavcd 
off all (heir right whiskers; then placing tlio body upon 
the asses, ho drove them away homo, thus accomplishing 
the hard, insisted on by Ins mother. 


The king, when news was brought him that tlio 
corpse of the thiof had been carried ol>‘, was deeply 
enraged ; but being resolved at all Kuxards to discover 
who was at the bottom of all this, lio adopted an c.vpo. 
dient which I cannot believe. Ho bade his own 
daughter sit as a harlot to receive all oomors, but oharged 
he^ before adinittiug’them, to insist upon their reciting 
to her that passage of their life which had been most 
notablo for cunning and wickedness, and whoever should 
instance the cwcumstaiiccS attending this theR, to seize 
Mm aud^on no account to let him go. Upon the 
daughter s compliance with the mandates of her father, 
helh.efhenrclof .l,a„d foil » elcsiro tO outdo even 
the monarch . 1 , atralagcm. He tl.erefore hut off the ■ 

l“‘‘ s'-OhWh'-. taking 

it'Sttte iia cloak, .ncut .in to tha princess. Being 
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questioned bv licr like ll>e others, lie nnsworccl tlmt the 
wickedest thing lie ever did wns to cut ofl’ his brother’s 
licnd when lie wns caught in a trap in the king’s treasure 
house, and tiio enuningest was when lie made the king’s 
guards drunk', and took down the dead body of his 
brother. No sooner did sho hear this, tlian she would 
have laid hold on him, hut the robber reached out to her 
tiie arm of tlie dead man, which she in tlio darkness 
seized and held, imagining it to he his iiand, and then 
the robber, letting go, escaped and lied by tho door. 

And when tliis too was told to tbo king, lio Avas 
thunderstruok at tho ready wit and daring of the man ; 
and, as a last resource, sent to proclaim in all cities tlmt 
he would grant him great gifts and a jiardon if ho 
would come liefiorc him. Tho thief trusted the king’s 
word and came, and ttlmnipsinitus, greatly marvelling 
at ids .story, gave him his daughter in marriage, ns to 
the most cuuuiug of mon ; for llic Egyptians, he protest- 
cd, were excellent herein above all tlio world, but this 
man above all tho Egyptians. 

122. They told mo afterwards that this monarch 
descended alive into tlmt lower region which tlic Greeks 
call Hades, and there sat at dice with Domotcr, some- 
times winning from her, sometimes defeated in tho 
game, fie came back, too, and brouglit witlt him a 
gift from tho goildcss in the slmpc of a napkin woven 
of gold. Ever sineo this descent of Rhainnsinilus and 
subsequent return, the Egyptians, they told me, Imvo 
established a commemoratory feast j and certainly I 
know tlmt in my time even they still colcbrntod it, but 
wbether tliis was tho origin of the festival, or somo- 
thing else, I cnimot say. On the day of thoceromony, 
the jiricsts begin and finish the weaving of a mantle, 
and bind tho eyes of ono of their order with a fillet, 
putting upon him tho mantle, and so conduoting him 
into the road tyhich leads to Demctcr’s tomplo. There 
they leave hinj and retire, and the priest with -hitf eyes 
thus fast bound is brought, they say, by two Wolves to 
tho temple of Demeter, twenty stades out of the city j 
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and the same Avolvea bring him back again to the snot 
where ho was joined by them. ‘ 

123. Wlioovcr deems these Egyptian legends ere* 
diblc must have them so: so far as 1 am concerned, the 
basis of all my history is to relate what I hear told by 
each and all. The Egyptians hold that Demotcr and 

Dionysus are the rulers of the lower regions i they too 

were the fust to assort this doctrine, that tlic soul of 
man is immortal. When the I'ody dies it enters, they 
say, into some other creature borii at that instant, nncl 
after tenanting in turn all creatures of the laud and sea 
and sky, it enters again a human body prcjiaicd fbr it. 
The cycle of its existences is conijilctcd in three 
thovvsand yeava, There be Greek writers, ancient and 
modern, who.have adopted this doetrhw, and claimed 
It as their own, whose names I know, but shall not 
mention, 

124. Until the close of King Rhampsinilus’ reign, 
they told me there were good laws in Egypt, and tlio 
country prospered |trcatly; but after him Cheops suc¬ 
ceeded, and gave himself over to all Imaginable wicked¬ 
ness. First, lie shut up all the temples, and prohibited 
any snorifices; awl afterwards, ho compelled all the 
Egyptuina to labour in Ins service. Some of tiiem wero 
set apart to drag blocks of stone from the quarries in 
the Arabian lulls down as far ns the Nile, and to tvana- 
port them across tho river in barges; while others had 
to receive them on the other side, and bring them on to 
the ciiain of tlie J.ihynn hills. They worked in bodies 
of ten myriads, and were relieved every three months, 
len years were spent in grinding the people, while they 
constructed tho paved way whereby they drew the 
blocks,—a work ill iteelf not greatly inferior to that of 
the pyramid, as 1 think, for its length is five stadcs, its 
breadth ten fathoms, and its greatest height eight 
lathonis. It is all raised of polished stone, and is carved 
over with animals, and ten years were expended iivbuild- 
mgthis, together with the works on the crest whore tiio 
Pyi(Wnidi ave, the chambers underground which he con* 
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sfructc«l for liis own vault makion; an iskiul of tlio spot 
bv a canal Corn ibc Nile. In the constniction of llio 
pyramid itsciC twenty years wore hiken up: its form is 
a s(iuai (?, cncli faoi; of ’ wbick is oiglit luindred feet in 
leu'^tlij its heiglit being the same. It is built ol pf>li8lic(l 
stones, exquisitely fittoil logcilicis ami not ono of tlioso 
stones meiisurcs leas than vliivly leet in length. 

\2o. The pvvanhd itself is of lUU conatruetion. It 
vises in stages after tlic fashion of stairs, or, ns some wonltl 
say, of altars; and when they had thus built it, they 
vaised tlie remaining blocks to (bcir pbiocs by timcbiiiCS 
composed of aiioit beams of wood. Tlic slono tvns 
vaised by these from the gronnil to the first stage, and 
on reaching Ibis it was lowercil into a second inaobinc 
fixed upon tlie^firsL stage, by which it passed to tho 
next stage, to be received by a third macluuo. Thus 
tlicro were as many machines ns stages, or it may liavo 
boon that they used one handy nmehiue only, and 
transrci'i’cd it from stage to stage, wherever they would 
lift tho stone. Hotli nccount.s arc given, and wo arc 
thorofora bound to repeat them. Tho upper portions, 
coiisoquontly, were flniftijcd off first, and afterwards they 
cotiipietod tho.se next succeeding, Inst of all lhe> ground 
story and the \v<ivk at the base. We arc told by an 
Egyptian inscription n[ion the pyramid wltal amount 
was expended on nidishes, onions, and garlic to feed tho 
Inljourers, and I very well rctncmbcrtlml my interpreter, 
in rending it out, named sixlcon luuuircd talents of 
silver ns the price paid for them. If this were so, how 
much inoro must have bcon spont upon llio iron for 
their implements, and the mnintennnco and clothing of 
the labourers, especially when, beside the tlmo passed in 
erecting tlie work I have described, they must have con* 
sinned another space, and no small one^ I fancy, ^ in 
quarrying and transporting tho rock, and in oxcavating 
the underground chambers f 

120. To such a depth of infamy sapk Gheops, that, 
lacking money, he coinpelled his own daughter to sit 
for hire, and in this way. to amass for him a sum, the 
0 
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ainoMrtt of which I dUl not Icnru, They relate that she 
raised the reeinircfl sum, but llmt, clclci inining to leave 
n inouinneut on her own accfnint, site exacted besides a 
stone from each of her gallants, as a coutribuiiim to the 
contemplated building. Ftnm the slonos 50 cnllecled, 
they aver that she raised that pvrnuiid which stands 
rnitfinost of the three in front of ilte great pyramid, 
measuring on each I’nco a humired anti filty feet. 

127. King Clictips reigned, say the Kgyptians, 
fifty years, and upon his death Cephrenes his brother 
snccccdud to Uio sovereignly, liis reign was in all 
respects Uke the preceding, as well in other matters as 
in the eonstrnclion of apvrntniil, not however attaining 
to the dimensions of his brother’s. I know tliis, bccanso 
I .measured them, and bcsjdc.sihrrenrc.no cliambers 
underground, neither is a canal led to it from the Nile, 
like tlmt which (lows round about the other. In that, 
the water comes in through a passage of masouiy, niul 
flows round an nrliflcinl ishnid, wherein, they say, lies 
the l)ody of ('beops. Opbrcno.s l)tult. iho lower part 
of his pyramid of veined stones (Vom lithinpia, making 
it forty feet short of the height of the otlicr, and 
placing it-as close as possible to the great one; both 
stand on the crest of a hill some hundred feet high. 
Tliis king reigned, they say, fil'iy*six years. 

128. Thus ore made up a hnudred and six years, 
during which all possible opprcaaion bofel the Kgyptians ; 
and all tliis time the temples wore shut, and never 
opened. Out of their hate for them, the Egyptians will 
hardly name these nionnrchs, and call the pyramids 
after a shepherd named rUilition, who fed his Hocks 
about these parts during tliesc events. 

129. The next king of Egypt, they told me, after 
Cheops, wns MyccrinuS his son. 'i’he deeds of his father 
were distasteful to him, and he accordingly ilirow open 
the temples, and set the miserably 0 })presscd people at 
liberty to pursue their Inhour.s and jmy their sacriflc.es. 
He judged too the most righteous judgments of all the 
kings of Egypt; and for this cause, tho Egyptians 
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nrftise him more Ihnu nil Oic inounrcba wVio 
L?oi-e him. Not ooly did he yve just decisions, hut if 
niiv innn bud irtcimul of com|dflint npninsl his .sentence, 
rivoSia content him. tuul n'mhc rocom,*cnso from lus 
o\vn store. Gentle ns wns Kin^ Mycermus to ins pco do, 
constant in justice, his 

the (leatli of his daughter, the oid^ child he hnd, UHl 
the ornament, of hU pnlaco. In hfs bitter gnef at tho 
loss tlmt ao hcfel him, lie determined to giro ins tlaugli- 
rmoVc than an ordinary burial. He ihcielore l ad 
an imneo of a cosv couatrncLcd of wood, niul made 
hollow ; the outaidc ho overlaid wiih f*f 

within it he laid the body of his dead daughter. 

130 This eow was not buried In the earth, but de¬ 
posited in afftiv ebamber of the royal ualaco at Sais, 
whevo even to my day it conlmuod visible. Iho 
attendants burn fragrant spices of ivU " 

the davtime, and at night a lamp is hept couBtanlly 
Wndlctl. Near tills ligure of the cow, but in a separnlo 
liparlinout, stand statues of the concubmes of ^ 
i-at least the priests declared them to bo such. Xhey 
arc iinagcs of\vood, larger than lile, in mimbcr about 
tweiitv/'tnd rcpresoiitcd naked; as to who ^cy may 
be, I can sav uo mure Uum what was related to me. 

* jJ? ^ ^ 

[aI^ indollcato legend, at variance 

^ ol King Mycermns, and not credited by the Uis- 
tovUui, is omitted hero.] ... * * 

♦ .t ***** * 

132. All but the head and neck of the eow is covered 
with a crimsou mantle t these portions arc visible, .over¬ 
laid with very thick plates of gold. 
is nlaccd a globe of gold, rc|ircsenlmg the Sun , tlio 
figivc itself is not standing, biU ‘J® 

and in si.o it is as big as a full-grown cow. ^ ^ ^ko 
it out from the palace onCo every year, at 
when the Egyptians boat thomselyos in hoiianr. tff a eod, 
wirdc Tnmo^i n,»st not montlo,. in 
Oil that occasion they carry It m -to the suu-hg , 
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for they tell yon timtwhen she was n-dying; she entreat- 
eel her father Myccriiuis to let her soo the sun-light 
once in every year. 

133 After the affliction of Ina daughter’s death, 
a second cnlamity hcfel tho kii^g. A mmage from 
the oracle iu BAto came to him, ftnymp, " I liou slnilt 
live six Tiioro years only of life, niul in Che scveiilh year 
thou shnlt die/’ The king was cloci.ly fjricved tlioicat, 
and sent back an indignant answer to the god of tho 
oracle, reproaching him in these words : My sire and 
wine uncle shut up tho tcmjdcs, and forgot tlie gods 5 
they destroyed llioir people also, atul lived many days: 
aiidlwho have lived riprightly am to die tliiis speedily !” 
A second message came from tho orncle : “I’or thy 
righteousness’ sake is thy life’s end hastffued ; thou hast 
not done that which thou ouglitost to have done. It 
was fated that E^ypt should be afflicted for seven score 
years and ten, and this knew the Icings that were before 
thee, but thou knewest it not. ” M’hcn Myccrinrts 
heard this, considering that his sentence wi\s pronounced, 
he n\adc him ready lamps, and wlioii night came, ho 
had tiiein kindled, and cat and tnadc incriv, desisting 
not either by night or day; niul sometimes betook liiin- 
self to tho marsh country, sometimes to the forosta, 
and wheresoever thoro were plenstiv^t places, and At 
resorts. And thus ho did, hoping to cheat (ho oracle 
by turning the nights into days, nnd making the six 
years twelve. 

1.34. This ruler left also n pyrnmitl, but one much 
inferior in size to his father’s 5 it is square of form, nnd 
lacks along each fnco twenty feel of two hundred nnd 
eighty, being biiUt until half-way up of the marble of 
EDiiopia. Certain Greeks allege, but without truth, 
that this pyrnorid belongs to llboflApIs the harlot. 
They do not seem to me to know clearly who UliodApis 
was, else would they never liave ascribed to her tho 
erection of a pyramid, whereon unooimted talents of sll- 
f uiay say so, must have been expended. Besides 
Hgwdjf Bhotlhpis flourished in tlie I'cigu of King Ainasis, 
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not ill tills reign ; being very innuy years Inter limn tiro 
jnonmcli wlio left tlic wovlil those jnTnnijils. ]lhoc1(“»pis 
was of Ttiracinn birth—-the slave of jatlinon the Snniinn, 
son of IIciiluesLnpolis, and lellow-slnve with yKsop tlio 
fnblc-writer. That yllsop was ti slave of Jatlinon is 
clear from this fad as imicli ns any : wlicn pioclnmn- 
tiou hnd been many tinios inwle by the JJcIpliians, in 
necorilnncc wiili the oiaoles, for the n|ijie«rftiieo of 
“ wlioso would claim tlio penally paid for ll»c mnrdor 
of /l'lso|i,” n younger Jiulinon, son of the first of that 
name, came forward, and receivetl it, no one c'se present¬ 
ing himself i thus then it is cslnWisbcd that Jlisop 
belonged to Jnclmun. 

Ids. Rhoddpis enmo to Kgypt nndor tlio protcctioji 
of Xauthens tlTC Sainiau. Broiighl to pursue her trade, 
slio was set free for nn euonnous snin of money by a 
nnui of Milylene, named (lUarasns, n son of Scamandrb- 
iiyinns, and brother to tlic poetess, Snpoho. Thus made 
her own mistress, Uliodfipis rcumhied in J'lgypt, and 
being surpassingly bcaiuit'ul, nmassed great woiiUh— 
groat wealth, that is to say, for lllioddpis the Imrlot, but 
nothing sulllcicnt to coniftnss the building of nj^raniid. 
While any one tnay nt any time go and sec to what the 
tenth part of her riclics mnotinicil, there can be no ron- 
8011 to attribute to fiev iimneusc wealth. I*’or llliotlfipis 
desired to leave a memorial of herself in (ircecc, and 
to make it siicli as no one else should have hit nii ns nil 
offering nt any shrine, and (o present it to the Delpliiaii 
temple. vSlio accordingly had a iminbcr of iron epUa 
made, such whereon whole o-\cii mny bo roasted j—slio 
expended upon thoso n toiUh part of her property, and 
sent ns many ns could bo so nmdo to Delphi. Tiicy lie 
in a lienp there still behind the altar winch llio Chians 
dedicated, and opposite to ihc shrine itself. At Nan- 
cratis, tlicy seem to linvo hnd many beautiful wornoil of 
tlio trade of lUiodbpis, and she herself, wlioso history has 
been given, became so famous for licr lovoUncssi -timt 
all Greece had learned her unrno-; and Another who came 
after her, called Arcliidioo, was llio burdoa of ninny a 
6 * 
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soi^g in Gvocco, bwt wot qwitc so much spolccn of as her 
follow. Sappho has oji ode wherein she r(‘|iroachcs 
Charaxus, on returning (o Mityleue, after lie had freed 
llhocl6i)is 'but enough of her and hers. 

13G. After Myccrliius, Asyohis became king of 
Egypt, aa the priests informed me. Ho hnili the eiistoru 
portico of the temjilc of Ilepliaistiis, by very much tbo 
most splendid and the largest. All the ))orLicoos have 
figures carved upon them, and a thonsaiul other archi- 
tectiirnl adornments, but those of King Asycliis arc far 
the most magnificent. During this reign, thev told me, 
there being very little money in circuliition, a law was 
enacted that a man might raise money for his need upon 
security of his father's dead body; ami tlieic was a 
provision in this law that the lender should have con* 
trol of Llio family sepulchre of the borrower: and this 
penalty was denounced against ilio man who gave sucli 
security, and would not alierwards pay the dehl;—upon 
his deatli lie was to have no huriid, either in the ancestral 
vault or iu ady other, and during his life he was pro* 
hibilcd from interring any of bis relations. 

Desiring to oiitdo all bis predecessoi's on the throne 
of Egypt, tljis king, ihcy said, left ns his monument a 
pyramid built of bricks. Upon it tlicro arc letters 
graven in stone to this ctfcct: “ Think not Utile of mo in 
regard (o tho pyramids of stono. Y am gi eator ilinn all 
they, as Zeus is greater than all the gods. 'I'liey ]ilunged 
a pole down into the lake, and scraping off the'inud that 
enmo up with it, they inado bricks tliereof, and oftlie.se 
they ronieci me.” Such were the chief achlevcnicnts 
of this king. 

137. He was succeeded by a blind king called 
Anysis, a native of the town so named. Dining his 
rule the Ethiopians, under tlioir monarch Sabacds, 
invaded Egj’pt with a mighty hand, and tlie blind 
Lgyptinn king fled away to the marshes. The Ethio¬ 
pian invader ruled over Egypt for fifty years, during 
.wlnoh his remarkable acts were as follows !—Whenever 
au Egyptian committed an offence, he would not pul 
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liiin to (lentil, wlioover lie wns; but adjudged him, in 
proportion to \iis crime, to raise an cwhawkiticut of smell 
and such extent nt the city wherein ho resided, llv 
this moan?, all the cities came to stand on very high 
grounil. for they hiul been first embanked by tliosc iiho 
duf-the cnmda in ihe days of Scsoslris, and a second 
tinrn under the Kthiopian, becoming thus iimeli ele¬ 
vated. A great many other cities in Kw'pt wpfo tliiis • 
raised, lint Ihibnstis as I think more than anv, a citv 
wliicli contains a tcm|ilc to Hnbnsiis the goihlcss, well 
(loservhig ineution. Otiiors may be grcaier, and mote 
costly, but in iilcaaiiig enect none is superior to this, 
linljastis, in the Greek longue, is Artemis. , ^ ; 

I.S8. The temple is thus constructed lint for the 
road to tlic gitrancc its alto would bo an island, for 
canals arc dug about it from (lie Nile, which do not 
moot, bill run ilaiiking ilu* leinplo up to each side of 
the approach. Tlicsc canals arc a hundred feet wide, 
and overshadowed with trees. The ^tes are sixty 
foot high, and adorned with carved figures, all deserving 
description. Staudiiig ns it does in the ociitro of the 
city, all tile temple nt once is seen below you ns you go 
about itj for the city lias been raised by cmbn'skmciit.s, 
while the tciuplc is still viewed e.vncily as it was built. 

A wall coverccl with scul[tlure surrounds the edifice, and 
within this is a grtA'c of very large trees, m iho heart 
of wliieli is the shrine, and inside this the image. This 
cnclosmo is a furlong eaeh way, and on tlie side for 
entrance the road is paved with stone to a distance of 
three furloug-s, and passes through the mnrkct-placo fo 
tlie eastward. 'I’lic brcndlh of the road is three hundred 
and sevciily feet, and here and there along it grow trees, ^ f 
of licaveii-rcnchuig^fojiagc J it lends you to the temple of 
Hermes^ from thjit wTiieh I have described. ^ 

13 ^. The closing scene of the Ethiopian’s filglit, 
said the priests, was in this wise. He saw a vision m 
his sleep, whioli caused Ids instant departure! a intin 
stood by him, and counselled him to ctiU togetlier all the 
priests m Egypt, and to out thetu; in twb. Upon this 
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he said that the gods were seeking, ho thouglvt, fov a 
sufTicient reason, such ns iinpiciy agniiist tlic temples, 
to bring n heavy cnlnuiity upon him iit the hands ot' 
licnvcii or men. He would do no such thing, he said ; 
hut rnthor conclude thnl the destined period for Ids 
sovereignty over Kgypl hnd run out. \Vhilc he was 
yet in Ethiopia, the oracles, which tl\c poojdo of that 
land consult, had warned him tlmt he was to rule over 
Egypt for fifty years; and now tlmt the time was 
accoinpli.shcd, and the vision of the dream Imd come to 
tcrrily him, Snbncfis withdrew with no rchictnnco from 
the land of Egypt. 

MO. Upon the deparlnro of tho Ethiopian oon- 
querov, the blind king again ascended the tlironc. He 
camo back to his palace from the marshcsc ^YheIe he had 
contrived to live out the fitly years by coustcuctiug an 
island in them of ashes and cnnli. The Egyptians 
went frequently there to take Inm food, and wlicncver 
any came, he charged them to brin^ ashes anollicr lime 
besides his gill. Tho position of this island could never 
be discovered before the lime of Amyrloous—for seven 
‘ luiudrcd years, and even move, tho kings of Egypt who 
preceded liim were uimhle to find it out. Tl’io name 
given Co this island was Elbo, and its dimensions each 
way about ten stndcs. 

141. After Am’sis, a pric.st of Ilcplircstiis bocaino 
king, by mamo Sethon. This monnreli treated the 
Warrior-caste with much indignity, as lliough he Mere 
independent of their aid, IJc.iide'many other marks of 
disgrace, he took from them tlie choson fields with 
tvhich in former reigns they hnd been gifted, twelve to 
each man. Accordingly, whon Snnncharib, king of tho 
Arabians and Egyptians, morchod with his vast army 
upon Egypt, the warrior-casto among the Egyptians 
refused to fight for him; whereat the )>riost, reduced to 
this strait, entered into the ahriue, and bewailed before 
his idol tiio calamities that threatened him. Ilis lament 
was interrupted by a vision, wherein he seemed to see 
tha god.standiug by bini, aud cheering liim with tho 
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flSSiD'nncD lie should suffer no hurt in coins out 
ngaiAst the Ariihinn host, for tlmt he, tlie goj. fvouU] 
provide him uith defenders Uelying on iUo promiso 

Mould follow Inm. mid pitched lus ramp in roliiaium,'- 
for hereabouts is the ajiproaeh to Egypt. Noi n 
01 he M-anior-casle nltcMuled him there, hut n croud of 

Tns,”' ’ h"‘ No sooner \vcro 

the hosts met, than theic cftmc hy night upon liio 

inviulora a swarm of fiehl-mico, who oat up their nnjyers 
anc boM-stnugs, aud even the handles of thoir si ickls , 
sothat tlio nc.vt day they fled for lack of arms, and 

CY&r since there stands 
a stono statue of this king m the lomplo of Ilcphrcstns 

Whuso^l '^ mouse, ami hearing the inscriptioii 

n. iiinV "* '"y ^ spoken 

as the Egi ptmns and thcir priests related (o me. 'I'liev 

doelarc that from tlic first king Ui him who was l?o 

J iu died and fortv-ouc generations; at any rate thnt 

eone”"TuL‘’l »*nd been and 

fZ ii ^"'’^?*“'"‘'‘‘'’‘lR‘>oc'nHonsofmcnnre eoual to 
ton thousand y-cars, for a hun.lrctl years aro tlu'Cc 

SJe tho 'iht generations over and 

abo\c tio three hundred, these arc cnnal to ouo 

thousand three luiudrcd and forty years. It is there¬ 
fore eleven tiinusand three hnmlrcd and forty years 
S lice any god has appeared in Imman shape? no suoh 
ling, avowed they, liad occurred either midor the 
ho vllov 'Vithin this period, 

levied fmm?-"’ ‘*'7'»» four occasions 
slLil^l 1*13 Monted course, twice rising where ho 

y»ey told mo tliat no change was visiblft over Egypt 
ndor such circumstances; the prodnotftjns-pf.ehd 
t c 11 fluonccs of the nver, the pJmhomeJW'Of diseases, 
ftiicl the amount of mortality, retttfthiirig the same. 
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1-13. J>ong ngo, when Ilccatflciis tho clironicKr wns 
at 'Dicbes, and fell to a <lwcoursc upon bis descent, 
wherein he traced his ancestry to a gotl, sixteen genera¬ 
tions before Iiim. the priests dealt with him ns with me, 
although I imleecl made no such boast of birth. They 
conducted me to an inner sanctuary of great size, ami 
showed me an array of colossal figures iit wood, counting 
them up to prove their niunber what they Itad said ; the 
figures being those of arch-priests, each of whom erects 
liere during lii-s life-time a statue of liimself. The 
priests innJe me a careful numeration of them all, 

C ointing out each son of each father, from hitn wlio was 
ut just deceased till the completion of the series. 
Thus, when IIceatfeMsn«seitcd hi.s genealogy, and traced 
himself to a god in the sixteenth succession, tlic jiricsls 
met him with tliis conipnfalion, refusing to concede to 
him that a man could spring from a god. Tlioy opposed 
it upon this ground,—that of ail these colossnl 
effigies, each was a pironiis succeeding a jjiromis,— 
that the n\imbcr of the series was as great ns threo 
hundred and forty-five,—and yet that it ran hack nt'itbfir 
to A god nor even to a hero. Piromis may be rcjidorud 
**a weU-born And worthy man.’* 


144, Those, therefore, of whom tliesc wore the 
effigies, they deolarod to be like as^oilier men, and far 
remored from the nature of gods. * Before their time, 
however,, they allowed thatgod.s held nde in ligypt, niul 
Ifred familiarly with men. One of these was fi om tiino 
to time supreme, and the lost god-king was Horns iho 
SOD of Osiris, whom the Greeks call Apollo j—he ruled 
after having deposed Typhou. Osiris iu 
the ureek tongue is Dionysus. 


145. A^ng the Greeks, ITeroules, Dibnysus, and 
k f latest-born of the gnda j 

^mth the EgvptUns. on tho coutraiy, the god Ihm is 
mofUie very el Jest, ranking among “The Eight” who 

inlT»■n 1 « immhered among 

5 while 

wfiWjnBJt IfOf the tbwd order of gods, who sprang from 
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“Tlic Twelve.” I Imvc before ninde known ]>ow ninny 
years cln[tso(l by I'.gypllftn enlculftUonsbetween tlic bivlh 
of Ileiculc.s niui ilie’iieccssion of Aitirtsis : ihcv nttrjbiUo 
ft still grcftlcr anLi(|nily tbnn ibis to I’an, niiit to Diony¬ 
sus n less remote origin thnn either 5 hut even to liis 
opocli from that of King Amnais they reckon firtecii 
tlioiisftiu! yenrs. In lijcso coinpiUfttlons the Kgyi'Hnns 
profess tlictnsclves coriftin, Imving cnrofnlly inescrvod 
thioiigbout the resistor, ftiid duly written olf cnrli 
succeeding yenr. Fioni the Greek'Dionysus, who wns | 
born of Scinclo, dmiglucr of Cftdnius, uiilil rny dny, is jit 
most sixteen huntlrod years ffrom Heronlos to the snino 
dutc, nhoul nine, hnndvecl; while from l'«n> the ofl’spring 
of i’cnelopc (whose son by Hermes the Greeks loport 
him), ia n shnvtcv jieriod Umn to lUo. Trojwn wav, and not 
exceeding sonic'ciglit hundred yenrs. 

Mfj. Of ihcsc two ehronoliygles, cnch will adopt 
ihftt in vvhich ho bn.s most coniiileiiee; my own view 
upon llio matter lifts been dcchued. If these dcilics 
had boon hcl’nvc well known, niul estnhlishcd of old in 
the land of Greece, as Ilcrcnles, the son of Amphitryon 

at this day, and Dionysus the s<m of Scmclc, and Fan 
the son of Fcijclope, one might mHiulaln (Imt llicle Inst 
iiatl been men who nsanmed thctiiU’sof gods previously 
existcni. Ihit the Greeks will tell yon of l)iunysn8, 
ibnl iinmcdinU'ly imon his birth Zeus hid him in his 
thigh, ftud carrietl him to Nysa, which is south of 
Dgypt, ill Kthiopift j nnd ns to Pan, they have no account 
to give whither ho betook him at his birth. It Is, 
therefore, clear to me that the Greeks ncqulrod the 
nnmos of these gods later tlmn those of their other 
deities, nnd that tlioy date their birth from tho day . 
whereon they first learned tlieir existence. This solu¬ 
tion is that also which the JCgyptinns give. 

147. I shall lako. ocoftsion to mention here tUo86 
points relating to tlio history of tho couiitryj tylmrein . 
the Egyptian account has the support Qf ^Vtthbvi- 
ties. 1 shall add also somothing IVoin ifty own obsor- ^ 
vfltiou. .Upon rogft'uiing their Uie' rule of 
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tlic priest of Ilephrcsliis, the 'lOgyptinus, wlio could never 
bcM to live wilhonl n king, sol up twol\-c, dividing 
Egypt for them into twelve divisions. These mo* 
nnrehs internmn ied with cfieli other, niid reigned on ilia 
uiuloi'slrtiidiiig lliat none .should conijmss Ihe dcstriicfion 
of tlie otlioi', nr desire n Impov share than the rest, but 
live in all possible amity. T'hey hud a reason fur iti* 
Btitnliiig these laws and giiariling them jealously, in an 
oracular message which had ronehoil tlioin upon their 
joint accession. Tlie message declared llmt “ Whoever 
of their number should innko libation with a bras^cn 
bowl in the temple of llephiostns, that man would bp 
lord of all Egypt.” Their cnatoin ivns to meet together 
at all (he Icinplcs. 

It seemed good to them to leave a common 
metnoriai of ibeirsway, and they constructed nccoidingly 
the Eahyrlnth in a spot a little above lake ^[luri«, and 
upurabouls to the city of crocodiles. T Imvo seen tliU 
now with iny own eves, and can warrant it above dc* 
scription, for if one should reckon logelhcr the fortresses 
and fine buiblings in all (Ireecc, they would sopin to 
liim w<orl<3 of less lalmur and lavish tv})ensc llian this 
^ labyrinth.^ I know the temple at Kphc&us is a note*- 
worlhy edifice, so too is that of Snino.H } the iiyramids 
also were crccliona that defied my description of them, 
and might singly challongo many of the grmuleHl works 
of Greece; but the labyrinth surpasses the iiyrnmlds. 
There are twelve halls in it, all roofed, and with gate* 
ways fronting each other, six in a lino on the nortli 
side, and si-v on the south, and an outer wall encircles 
thom. The iipnrtmenls arc of two kinds,—those below 
ground and tiiose above and over them ; their number is 
three thousand, being fifteen hundred of each. I saw 
and traversed the upper apartments, and speak of thom 
from notual inspeotion i of tlioso undorgroiiud I speak 
by report, for the E^ptian attendants would on no 
account^ consent to sho^? them, deolaring that tliey 
'contained the sepulchres of the kings who built tho 
Ubyrlnthj and thoM also of tho sacred orooodiles. It 
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is therefore from hetirany ihnt I speak of tlicso iinclcr- 
grouiid olunnbera 5 the upper range I have actiinlly seen, 
ftiul (leclaic them more stupendous than nU utlicr 
human aehievcnicnta. It excited In »ne an tnfinito won-- 
(Icr to pass througlt the outlets of the chnmhors and the 
winding nvomios, iVom court to court, all derkcil in llio 
most brilliant colours; to follow fronj the outer lialls in¬ 
to the inner npartineiita, from apnrlm<iui 9 to colonnades, 
from coloniiadob to fresh afmrlmenls, ami from tlicso 
into new halls. All is alike roofed, with ihesnino stone 
as that employed for tlic walls, and all the walls are 
covered witli carvings of animals: round each court runs 
a corridor built of white marble, exquisitely fitted mul 
imlishcd. Each tcnn'tnaling angle of the fabyrlnth has 
a ))yiami(l of t\,vo huiuhed ami forty feet, bearing enor¬ 
mous engravings of living creatures, the approach to 
it being imdorgrouud. 

149. Yet, such ns ts the Inliyrinlh, a greater marvel 
still is exhibited in the lake Mwris, upon whose banks 
tlio Inljyrinth is erected. 'I'ho |icrimcier of this body 
of water i .9 sixty soliocucs, or three ihousaiid six 
hundred stades, being au extent C(|unl to the ssa-front 
of Egypt. Its greatest length is froiii Jiorib to south, 
and its gvcatosL depth is fifly fathoms. It continns ils 
own proof of havings been l)ic work of man’s hand and 
excavated, for two pyramids stand ns nearly ns possible 
in its centre, each rising to a height of filly I’atliotiis 
above the wnior, ns mueh being alsocoiiccnlcd by it. 
'rbere is a colossal figure snrmonnling each, sitting 
upon a tlironc. The i)yrnmid 8 arc thus n liundicd 
fathoms higli, and a hundred fathoms arc exactly a 
stado of six hundred feet, the fathom being six feet in 
Icijgth or four cubits, a foot measuring four palms, and 
a cubit six. Tbo water dlling the lake is by no means 
spontaneous, for the country hereabouts is dismally 
dry : it is introduced by channels from the Nile, and 
six months it flows into iho lake, and six months back 
into the river again. In running outwards, the lake 
brings a talent of silver a day to the royal treasury, from 

7 
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the ash Cfliight fit hs outlet, niid, in receiving the river- 
uater, tweniy ininre. 

150. Tlie people on the spot As.sin-ctl me that tlie 
lake boil fin mulcrground oullcl into the T.ihvon Syrtis, 

running vicst and inlamlalongside the hills above Mem¬ 
phis. Observing nowhere the exenvnteil earth from 
this work (and I maile a point of Inoking imrrowly), I 
inquired from tftnae who lived noarcRt to the lake 
where tlio eai tli had been dcpositc<!. They inforinril 
me tliat it was all carried away ; ftud I the more readily 
believed them, as I knew a story of Nineveh of the 
Assyrians, where the same thins was done. The tale is 
that Sardanapnlus, the king of Niiieveli, having vast 
riches laid up in undeigrouiid vaiiU-s, ceriniii tliievcs 
Bel their minds upon carrying it off* Thvy commenced 
accordingly to tunnel from their own houses, digging 
by calculation so as to come under tlio royal palaces. 
All the earth winch came from the e.xcftvalion was car- 
Tied awav when night came, fttul thrown into tho 
Tigris, wliich runs by Nineveh ; and tliis continued till 
they had accomplished their object, lixactly such a 
plan, I nndeislood, had been followed sviilr the cavtli 
from tlie Egyptian lake, except limt it was by dav, and , 
not by night, that they thus threw into ilic Nile tho 
rubbish tliey had excavated: ibo river, they know, 
would take it up and distribute it far and wide. So 
tnneh for the account given me of llie Ibi rnation of the 
lake. 

151. The twelve kings observed nil good faith to¬ 
wards each other, until in course of time it fell out that 
they were sacrificing in the tctpplo of Ilcphccslus. It 
was the last day of the festival, and the liigli priest, in 
bringing the golden bowls whcrcwitli they made liba- 
lions, mistook the number, and produccrl clovcu only for 

twelve monarchs. He tliut stood last of tliem wag 
rsammitichus, and being thus without a bowl, ho snatch¬ 
ed off bis brazen helmet from his head, ami received 
therein the wine, and with it made the libation. AH 
the other kings had helmets of brass, and wore them at 
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tlinl very fiPoftMoii—ntn’ was it M'itb ftiiy wnfftUUfv^l iw- 
tciU Hint I'siiinmiticIiUH thus omplovctl ills own. The 
eleven piiuces, npnn coinjnehciuliiig this not, ftud l ecrtll- 
ing the ovivcuhw mossttge, which said—“ Whoever slmll 
nmkc libation wiili a brazen howl, Ihnt man slmll be 
sole monaiTli ol’ lOgypt,”—bethinking them of this pvc- 
difition I say, they were still nnwilUiig to slny Tsain- 
mitielms, since they diseovered by close inquiry timt 
ubat ho imd done was bv no cotiUivancc aforethought. 
Tlicy dcteniiineil, instead, to strip him of all jxissiblo 
aiillioi ity, and bnnish liim to the niaish(-a, wnnnng him 
never lo lonvo tliom, nor to hold intcroourso witli any 
other district of Kgypt. 

152. This very Psaiinnltiehus had before been com¬ 
pelled to lly from' Mgypt to escape from Sabaefis, tlm 
Ethiopian, who slow liis («iher Nccho. He had Jound 
rcfiigo then in Syria, and, upon the retirement of the 
Ethiopian after liic warning of his dveam, tho Eg)’))- 
tiiuis of the Saitic Home had caused his return. And 
now, after exorcising regal power, fortune again, by 
means of his brazeu Uclmoc and lus cloven brothor-kinee, 
was inflicting upon liim a second exile—this elm# to tho 
niArshes. Convinced accordingly ihnlhe was iU-treated, 
he set hia heart upon tlic punishment of hia injurers, 
and sent to Imtoiiii’s oracle in the city of Bftto, an ornclo 
move to be relied on than any in Egypt. The respuuse 
which reached him was this: “ Vengeance will come from 
Beaward, when men of brass shall appear.*’ Great was 
his want of faith in the pron>isc that men of brass would 
come and aid him; but before long, certain pirates from 
Ionia and Cavia. were caught upon a plundetiug expe¬ 
dition by a storm, and carried down to Egypt. They 
lauded dressed in a- eomplcle .suit of brass mail, and 
were seen bv an Egyptian, who hurried off to the 
iinirshes, astonished n't the strange sight, to announce 
lo Psammilichus that there were some men of brass eomo 
from tlie s«n to rnvngf’ the plains. At onco perceiving 
tlie accomplishment of the Oracle, ho Imsteiied lo con¬ 
clude a (riendship witli tho foreigners, and persunded 
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tbom by great promises to tnivo pnrL wiLb him. Upitn 
their consent, he set forth with tlicm, and snoli of the 
Egyptians as had declared for liim, and by incnns of 
these aUies ho completely overthrew tl\c eleven kings. 

1.‘j 3. I'sanimitichiis thus became the lord of .-ill 
Egypt. Ilis first act was to build tlic iioi Lhcni gateway 
of tim temple of llephrcstus at Mcm])hi3, ami a court 
for the reception of tlic bnll A]n8 upon livst ajpicaiing, 
v/hicU couit he erected over against the gateway, 
suirounding it with a colonundo, carved all over with 
iigurcs. The colonnade is supj)oilcd by statues twelve 
cubits high, in place of pillars : the (rreck uaiuo for 
Apis, to whom it is dedicated, is Kpapltus. 

Ind. 1‘sanmdtichus gave also to his leniaus and 
other allies certain tracts uf country for their settlement, 
situated on opposite shores of the Nile, vvluch received 
tlic name of “ The Lines.” lu tliis ics[)ect and all else 
he fully performed his promises to llieiii, and more¬ 
over put into their hands eerlniti Egvpt-bocii boys, to 
learti from them the Greek language : the present race 
of interpreters in Egypt arc sprung from those who thiis 
'nef]uircd the tongue. The lonians and (Jarintis occujuod 
these districts for a very long time j the jiosition of tiicm 
js by the sen, a little hciow Dubasiis city, on the Eclusinc 
mouth of the Nile. It was King Amnsis who long 
ttfterwards called them away, and sciilcd them in Mom- 
phis, to act there as Ins body-guard against the 35gyp- 
tians. Upon the firm establishment of these foreigners 
in Egypt, the Greeks began to mingle freely \viti\ the 
people of that country, and it is accordingly from the 
date of Psamniitichus that we of Greece begin and con¬ 
tinue to know of a surely the events of Egyptian history ; 
tor these men were the first who, speaking another 
tongue, were allowed to settle in Egypt. Tlio districts 
from which they removed still contained, at my visit, 
the docks built for their ships, and the ruins of their 
houses. Such is the method by whiclr I’snmmiticluis 
obtained Egypt. 

155. 1 have oflcn had to speak of the oracle in 












Kgypt, and I purpose to give nn nceount of it, ns ^Ycll 
(Icspiving notice, 'flic sent of the Kgyplinn oniclo is 
tlie ti'iiiplo of Lntonn, erected in a Inrgo city, upon tlint 
mouth of the Nile called the Scbennyllc, at some dis- 
tniioe from tlio sen. The name of the ei^ whci ein the 
ornclc is cstnblislied is Ilftlo —a name I have before 
given ; and in the snmo place there are two other tem¬ 
ples, in honour ol‘Apollo and Artemis. The teinnlcof 
I.atoiin, wliich contains tho ornclc, is itself rcinarlcnble 
for size, and has gateways of sixty feel in height, litvt 
the most wonderful of all the sights exhibited tlicrc is 
what 1 will describe, Inside the sacred ciudosuro 
stands a shrine dedicated to Lntona, made, so far ns 
licight and length go, of n single stone, the walls l)cing 
of equal diniQiisions, and each forty cubits square. 
The covering for the roof is another large stone laid 
over, with n jirojocLing cornice of four cuhilsl 

15G. Of what was actually to be seen In walking 
round the ton^ple, this I any was most wonderful •, among 
the wonders not so included is the island of Chommis, 
which lies in ii broad and deep lake close alongside the 
‘temple. Tho Ejjyptians declare that this Island-floats: 
I did not myself see it floating, or even in motion, and 
I marvelled, on hearing their assertion, whctlicr there 
exists anywhere nn island which floats. There is built 
upon it a spacious temple to Apollo, within which arc 
three dilTorcnt altars. Tall palms grow upon it, witlj 
divers kinds of trees, both fruit-bearing and otherwise, 
and the Egyptians have ft legend by which they explain 
how it enmo to float. Latona, one of the eight elder 
deities, lived formerly in BAto, and upon tins island, 
which did not nt that time float; and here, where the 
oracle now stands, she received Apollo from Isis as a 
preoious charge, whom she preserved by concealinoilt 
in the floating island. Typhon a» that lime wsS'seeking 
everywhere to find the son of Osiris, aiid had ■ari'lvo'd 
here in hjs search. (Tho l^gyptians hold Apollo and 
Artemis to be the offspring of Diopy>*''8 and Isis, and 
Latona their nurse and ptesorvei'V 'In the Egyptian 
7 ^ 
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Inngiingc ApoUo is Horiis, Deniolcr is Isis, niul Aiic- 
mis is Ilubnstis; mul from liiis considcrntioti ntul no 
other (hd Clisehylus, son of Kiipliorion, seize iij)on an 
idcft^ found ill no poet before him, naincly that of 
inahiiig Artemis the daughter of Demetcr.) The is- 
Iniid, to further this coiicealiiiciU, was made to tloai.. 
Such at least is the account they give. 


ir)7. rsanimitiehusruled Kgypt for fifte-four rears 
for tlm ty years save one of which he closely besieced 
Azotns, a gi-cat city of Syria, tiU at tiic last be took 
It. This same city, of all the beleaguered cities whose 
iiainea I know, licld out for the longest sj)ace of time. 


J/iS, The sou of PsammUichns was called Nckds 
and succeeded to the crown of Egypt. He first took in 
hand tUo canal to tlio Red Soa, which ifarius iho ?ci- 
fiiau after his lime completed. TIic length of it is a 
lour days sail, and the width of the excavation sulTicicnt 
I^or tlic passage of two triremes togcthci-, with their oars. 
It ts filled with water from the Nile, wliicli is sujipliod'a 
ittlc hchiw the city of Ihibastis, close bv tlio Arabian- 
town riUfimus. Us IcrminaOon is in the lied Sen and 
It IS eoiTied for the first part of its course almiK the 
Arabian side of the peat Egyptian plain. Tim chain of 
hills opposi 0 RIcmnfns which contain the stone-tmarrirs 
skirt this plain to llic south, and the canal runs alone the 
loot of tins clmiii in llie general direction of from\vftst 
to east, and then makes away for tlio gorges, Icavintr 
the moinitnms with a southern course until it reaches 
the Arabian Gulf. The briefest and speediest wav to 
cross from the Northern Sen to that called the lied Sea 
IS to start from mount Cnsius, which divides Egypt from 


C, • V«aiu8, wnioii (Uvicies i'Jgyptlrom 

Syria,, from wlucli point to tho Arabian Gulf is cxactlv 
a thousand stades. This is the shortest road : that bv 


-- - --- BiiuricBc roan ; tun 

tho canal is much longer, as it turns and winds. O’l 
those emidoyed in its oxcavation under King Nek6' 
twelve nyrinds pcrisliei) at Uiair lahovvv, and NckoJ 

"Si.'liiT half completed, keing 

J^^raclo, whiek warned him that " he 
W^mp workm^pftheadvnutngo of the barbarians.” 
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The Efiyplinns onll nil men bnrlnuians who do not 
sj)eak tlie same languafi:o ns ihenisclvcs. 

1 ;) 9 . Nckfls disctmiimicd the cmml to hctakc him¬ 
self to.!^P'liUa c‘\|icdiLtons, and he had triicmcs bnilt nt 
tlic ports of iho Noi tliPrn and Arabian sens, the docks 
for which may oven yot be scon. He employed his 
fleets wherever Itc Isatl ttoed, but he atlackcd tlie 
Svrinns by Inml as well ns by sen, and gave them battle 
\v\tU success ul Magdolus, capturing after tho victory 
iluir chief city, Cadytis. The dress in'which lic 
achieved tlicsc 'ti'iuni]ilis was sent by him tJ» Bruncliula; 
of the Mdesiaiia, as an ofPering lo AjioUo. Alter a 
rcigii of sixlecn years in ail, bo died, nainingas Ids 
successor in tho sovcrcigiUy Ins son Psainmis. 

ICO. It was (luriuj; the reign of King P.snmmis tliat 
nmbnsandors arrived in l''gyi»t from I'.lis, wIjo mndc 
boast tbdt the Olymiiiun games were the imrest and the 
wisest contests instituted among men, and doubted if t)ic 
Kgy|itians, wlio were ti»c sagcsl of men, bad nnv inslitn- 
lion match with them. On reaching the ligyplian 
court, the Ivlcaii ombns.^v declared their desiro to satisfy 
themselves on this \>oiut, and tho king accordingly 
summoned all the wisest of his Egyptians lo meet them. 
Tlie assembly listened to nil that the men of Klis bad 
to, tell aliout'thc regulations of the contest, who, upon 
eonclnding their rccilfttion, desired to know if the 
Egyptians could in niiy rcsjiect improve upon the per¬ 
fect equity of tlioii nilcs. Alter much consnltnljon, the 
Jilgyptinus inquired of the Elcrtns wliother llioir own 
citiaeus wci o iulrn{ttc<l to the conlest. Tho reply was, 
ll)nt,Greeks of each and every state had equal liberty, 
upon desire, to enter the lists. To this the Egyptians « 
made answer *. “ If that be iho decree, you have plainly 
missed tho attainment of perfect justice, for therc js. ho 
way to keep men from favouring a fcllow-citiiseh' 4n the 
contest, «nd dealing unfairly wuh a you 

'Ospiro to complete fairness, and if of 

your visit here, take our advice, bpsn your 

games to men of all other cities,’..aBv^Row no ISleAli to.. 
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engage in them.” Sncli was the substance of the 
counsel the Egypliftna gave the aiubasaadois. 

IGl. Psammis reigned over Egypt only six years, 
dying imniediHlely after hu expedition wliich he made 
into Fititiopift. Ilia son Apiios succeeded liiin, and 
enjoyed for twenty*five j'cars a nioio prosperous reign 
than any of U»c kings that were before him, except his 
grandfather Psannnitichus. In the convsc of it, ho 
marclied witli nii nnny upon Sidon, and I'ouglit a sea- 
fight with the king of Tyre. ]hit the time came for 
hig reverses, whicli nroso upon an oncnrrcncc tliat 1 
alinll relate nt length in my Lil)yan history, and but 
briefly menlion hero. Apries Imrl' despatched nti army 
against the people of Cyrciie, which met with a terrible 
disaster, and the Egypikna directly rose* against him, 
blaming him for the catastrophe, which they invngined 
had been concerted by bini. They declaictl that he 
had sent ills soldiers to ovidcnl desLrnclion, in order that, 
when tlicy had been cut off, he himself mijjiit reign 
more securely over n wcnkej>ed j)coplc. Indignant nt 
the alleged ircAchciy, the soldiei'S who lind escaped, 
and the friends of those who had fallen, rose together 
ill instant mutiny. 

1G2. "When Apries heard of the revolt, ho sent 
Amasis to the rebels, to ealm them by persuasive words. 
Upon arrival, he at once attempted to re.strain the 
Egyptian soldiery, warning tlicm against their course of 
conduct; but while he was yet Sjieaking, a soldier came 
behind him, and, clapping a helmet upon his head, cried 
“ I crown thee for king.” That tlic act was not alto¬ 
gether displeasing to Amasis, he qviiukly showed, for as 
soon R5 thftpinsurgonts had absolutely declared bim king, 
he prepared to march ntid attack Apries. When the 
king heard of this, he sciUa man of groat repute among 
his ministers, Patarbfimis by name, to meet Amasis, with 
orders to bring him alive into the prcsouce. Patarbfimis 
reached the rebel camp, and summoned Amasis to 
accppipany him ; Amasis, who was upon horseback, rose 
io' ^is atirrupsiadd with a coarse action bade him “ take 
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tiint imicl) back to thy mftslei'.’* When rntnrhunia still 
vciilniPtl to persist, null cnllcd ujioii him to obey tlio 
king’s niniulntc niul follow him, Aiimsis mncle him 
flHS\\ev> that it was precisely Ihc thing he wits ni t’pnring 
to do : A pries should Imvo no riiult to find with him for 
delay; be would come very quickly indeed, nnd bring 
others with him. PalariuhnlH could not mistake liis 
intention ; and observing the extent of his prepnrntinns, 
set out with nil haste to carry to the king intelMgcnco 
of what was going foi ward. When he came into the 
presence, nuncconipanicd hy Amnsi.s, the king would not 
sufl’er him to sneak a word, but in a lowering rage, ol der- 
cd bis ears anti nose to be cut off. Those Mgyptian.s who 
were still faithful to tlie king, witnessing tins shntnefnl 
outrage upon tlie moat reputed of llicir number, lost no 
time in joining tlio rnvoUers, and transferred tlicmsclvcs 
and tlicir nllcginnco to Amnsis. 

103. Ujinii this last oceurvonce, Aprics at oneo 
armed his paid troops, and marched out to meet tlio 
ligypliaws. Ilis mevccuftrles wove the lonians and 
Carians, and numljcred thirty thousand, and his liead 

Q uarters were the palace at Sais, a spacious and wonder- 
111 range of Iniildiugs. Thus the host of Ajiilcs was 
BCt against tlie Egyptians, and the host of Amasis 
against the foreigners; and coming together at the town 
of Momemphis, they prepared for Iho impending 
struggle. 

IG'l. The Egyptians are divided into seven castes, 
and theso arc, the priests, the warriors, iho cow-keepers, 
the swineherds, tlie irnllickeia, the interpreters, and {ho 
boatmen. Such arc the castes of Egypt, each being 
named from an occupation. The warriors arc also 
known either as Herniotybians or CalasirianS—coming 
from different districts ; for it is to be remembered that 
all Egypt is tlius divided into districts. 

Ifif). Tlio llcrmotybiaiis come from the undermen¬ 
tioned [lislricts: Un.siri.s, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the 
island of Prosopitis, and one half of Natho. They num¬ 
ber, at the highest computation, sixtooa myriads ; and 
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none of tlieir number learns a craft or trade, llie whole 
cas(e beiijp; devoted fo a warlike hTe. 

U\r,. Tlic (listiicts wliicli furnish the Cnlaslrlana arc 
thc5e: Thebes Unhustrs /IpChis, 7‘anis, A/endcs Sc- 
beniiyliis, AMnibia, Pharbostlms, Tlmiuis, Ouuphls 
Anysis, and Alyccphoris,—this Inst is an jslnnrl iyintr over 
agamst the city of Unbastis. From these distriets come 
the Cnlasinana. numbering at most twenty-nre mvriads 
of men. riicse, hkc the others, are forbidden to pnicttso 
any ernft ; ll.cy occupy ibemselves with i.iilitaiy matters 
only, the son lierejn always Ibllowing his father. 

J07. Whether the Greeks borrowed this idea ns 

rTerHr I caw>ot ccrtainfy 

decide. I find the i hrnemns. Scythinna, Persians, l.v- 
dians, and nlnio.st all foreign peofde,ngrcwl in re'-ardti]"’ 
.r. h ess respect those wi.o rtn.ly practise S' in T 
^fl their chd.lrcn with diem ; while those why are mil 
occupied by a Jifliidicraft are esteemed by all ns noble 
"ml cspecmlly such as .are demoted toa lil^c ofuar. Ail 
Crmks a ike liave adopted these sentiments - thev iwo 
vail irmst with the Lacedemonians, and least with tlio 
Ccn«l,„„s,«l.o .10 no. so ,nuch .kspiso 

of » hnndrea E!!Vnti9n"cubi(T’'(r’ T'*’ “■" 
l>fing,clen.ic.l will, tLl of Samos AinfaT'.'l"' 
cular adrantao-e • but tlinr« . . parti- 

in'ro(a^io.t ,Ue 

obtaining them. A thousand c i never twice 

thoQsauf from the nermotvblS^ rn"^'"r"^* 
alternately (he kintr’# an^ * constituted c.ich vear 

*^ved 'daily, besides theiHan’l"ttcndaMco 

Anmis leaiing\he E^ypliaos metVk ni.d 

^ «pon mecTing engaged Thr/ ^""' 

S g«ged. -Tbe foreign troops fo igh 
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well, but being far weaker in |)oint of iuin»l)ei'S, tlicy 
were lienee ovcrpowcied. It Imd been they say tJie 
belief of Api'ies, that no one, not even a god, bad siicnglh 
snrticicnt to take away liis llironc, so firnily did lie 
tliink liimseif established on it; however, he was del’eated 
in tins oncnnntcr, taken prisoner, and conducted to that 
palace in (he city of Sais wliich had so lately been his 
own, and was now in the possession of Aniasis. I'or a 
while he was ko[)t in the ])alaco, and treated with con¬ 
sideration •, but npon being reproached hy the Egyp¬ 
tians \yith thus neglecting justice, and cherishing his 
greatest foe and theirs, Anmsis surrendered to them the 
enplivo kiii^. I'lic Egyptians at once strangled and 
Iniiied him lu the scpulchro of Ins fathers, which is in 
the temple of .Allieno, close to the sanctnaiy, and on 
the left hand side as one enters. The njcti of Sais 
buried all the kings sprung from ihi-ir distnet in this 
tcinple, so that Ainasis sleeps there ns well ns Apiics 
and his ancestors. Tho tomb of Amnsis is at a greater 
distance from the sanctuary than that of Aptics and his 
progenitors; it is liowovcr within the court of tho 
temple, and is huilt as a largo stone cloister, with pillars 
cut to rcRCtnhle palm-trees, and other costly“adovn- 
nicnts. 'fwo folding doors open out froni the cloisters 
upon a chamber, within winch lies the coffin. 

170. The sepulchre of one, whose name in suolt 
connection 1 should think it impious to proclaim, is also 
to be seen in this temple of Athene, at Sais. It stands 
behind the sancLunry, occupying tlie entire back wall of 
it. There are also some great stone obelisks in tho 
enclosure, and near at hand, adorned with a stono 
cojiing conlinued all round it, is a lake, which is circnlar 
and equal in size, 1 think, to that one at Delos which is 
called the Uooii-walcr. 

171. On this lake the Egy'pllans hold that nightly 
exhibition of the snfi'orings of* the Nameless One, winch 
they call the mysteries. I know each particular of this 
celebration, but shall preserve upon them a reverential 
silence. In the mysteries of the death of Demeter, 
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called by the Greeks tlie Thosmophorin, I am crjunlly 
well versed, nud shall njnininiti npoii them tlie same 
reserve, except so far ns license of speech is allowed. 
They who brought these rites from J’.gypt, and iustvuot- 
cd the Pclasgic womeu iuthciu, were the daughters of 
Gauaus, When all the iuhalhtauts of the Pelojjouucsus 
were driven out before the Uoviaus, the secret departed 
with them—the AvciuUaus, who alone of the Pelojiou- 
ucsinm remaiued in their own country, alone vetniu* 
ing it. 

I7‘d. Apvics having been thus cut off, Aiiiasls be¬ 
came king. Ho wns of the Saitic district, from a city 
called Sionph. The ICgyplinns held him at first in 
light esteem, and paid hiiii little respect, ns one who 
had been but a private person, and wns sprung from no 
great bouse j but Amnsls won them over by wisdom, in 
])lncc of employing brute force. Among tlie thousand 
treasures of his palace wn.s a foot-bath of gold, wherein 
Amasis m»d bU guests used on occasion to wash their 
feet. He had this broken up, and ennstvnetod from It 
the image of a god, which he set up In the most 
freqncnicd part of the city. The Egyptian citizous 
tlockcd to it, ami paid it nil possible honours •, wl\ich 
ao soon as Anuvsis knew, he called them together, ami 
thus openly addressed then^" 1 wade the image 
winch you worship from a fool-pan ; and that wherein 
we were woul to spit and stale, and wash our foot, is 
what you now so mightily reverence. I am something 
the same in my fortunes ns Urn foot-pan ; but if I was 
before but a common citixcn, let me say that 1 am now 
n king, and as n king I bid you lionour and revere me.” 
By those menus be won over tlie Egyptians to think it 
right and due to reverence nud obey liim, 

173. lie adopted the following distribution of his 
biisiness. Prom swurUe till the hour when tivo market 
fills, he transacted with profo\ind attention such mailers 
as came before him; for the vest of the day he drank 
and laughed with his fellow revellers, jestmg like the 
freest and most careless. His friends took this practice 
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of his to liofii'l, niul eouuscllod him ngninst it, snyhig, 
”0 king! tliou (lost not well ili-ffiiil thy dignity, in 
londing thyself to such low fellows. It were sopinlior 
in ihcc to sit through llie dny upon thy tiuoiu*, nml 
thence govern tlie slnlc. So would the l'!gy|ilinn.s know 
ihut n gront king rided them, nnd thou wonldcsl he 
more nolily spoken of, for now thy deeds me in nothing 
roynl.” The king mnde them ftii.swcv; “They ihnl 
hnve hows, ailing them for use, and, whon tlicir shoot¬ 
ing is done, unstring them ; did they keej) them nlwiiys 
strung, the hows would break, and in time ol‘ need there 
would be none to use. Such, too, is the nalnvc of u 
mam if lie determines to be always hard at work, and 
never to abandon himself a moment to play, ho will 
either go mad or die of brain lever. And because I 
kmjw this, I give the jnoper attention lo reln.sation nnd 
to Imaiueas.” So auaweved the. king his (Viends. 

1 7 ' 1 . The story is that Amnsis had, wen ns a private 
man, been a l(jvcr nCgood jests and a wine-drinker, and 
in no rcsnccls 8criou.sly ^iven; nnd that whenever the 
needful failed hint for his drinkine-bonts and feastings, 
ho had roauicd about and turned thief for his living. 
Tlioso who eliargcd him with having taken llieir money 
would bring him, upon denl.al, before their jinrticulnr 
oracle, and he was ns often pronounced innocent by tlie 
oracles ns guilty. Accordingly, ou coming to the throne, 
he completely disvegarded such oracles as had pro¬ 
nounced him nut a thief; neither assisting in their cn- 
riclinioiit nor fre(|iiciiliug them for siicrifico, but en¬ 
tirely neglocling them as lying oracles, and beneath all 
notice. Jhit of all such ns had denounced him for a 
robber ho took especial care, prououuchig the gods who 
governed them to ho true gods, nnd their utternnecs 
veracious. 

175. Thus was it that he came to build the gate¬ 
ways of Athene’s temple at Snis, au astounding work, nnd 
one anvjmssing all other huildings iu height and extent, 
ns well ns in the prodigious siso and adinirabie work¬ 
manship of the stones used in it. He also presented to 
8 







enormous size, uosiues dressou blocks of gigantic cliinen- 
rIoos for tlic repairs of the temple. Some of llicse lie 
jirorurctJ from the ipmirics iicni* Slempln's, but the 
largest wore from the city of Kleplmnliiin, M'hich is a 
twenty days’ sail from Snis. Wlmt I found most ad¬ 
mirable among tlieni «as n cliaiiibcr ooustriietod from 
one single stone, rpmriicd at IDIepliaiifum. They were 
tlirce jcais in conveying this mass to -Snis, and two 
lhou«uuI men were emplo^'cd ns its conductors, who 
«erc all by caste hoalnfcii. The length of this apart¬ 
ment on the ontside is twcnty-oiie cnbifs, its breadth 
fourteen, its height eight,—these arc (lie c.xtcrnal nica- 
sarements. Inside, the length is nearly nineteen cubits, 
the breadth twelve cubits, and the height five. It 
stands dose to the entrance of the fetnjtTe, nnd they 
«ye this reason for not having taken it within. When 
the stone reached this spot, the nrehiteet, overpowered 
with the long labour nud anxiety, heaved r very natural 
sigh ; whereupon Amasis, iliinking this a serious omen, 
suffered »t to be dragged no further. Others say that 
one of the workmen at the levers was crushed under it 
and that on this account its conveymee was stayed. * 

nil tl'c other shrines of repute Amasis made 


.. • HU.-iwo orncr coios- 

platform, made of Etliiopian 

we tcrnplo. flicro is also another stone figure at Snis 

■V'-p''-. ->.1 wca i; 
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iimdcnlaw tlmt every Kgj'plmn sliouldshow himscU' onco 
a year before Llic chief of hia distiict iiml declare l>is 
means of subsiatenee ; failing U> do whieh, or to establish 
tiie honesty of his life, ho was to siiOVr dcatlj. Solon 
tlio AUicniau borrowed this cnnctinciit from I'lpypt to 
introduce it in Athens, and the men of tlmt city nave 
ever since ohaerved it as an imiinpcnchablc custom. 

17H. Aniasia was a great friend to the Greeks; and 
besides favouring certain persons among Oiem, lio 
asaigued Nauovatis for a sclllcmcut to all .such as would 
repair to Egy|it. To sucii ns traded thither only, with¬ 
out the intention of acltltng in llic country, ho {^ranted 
pieces of land whereon to bnild altars and shrines to 
tliciv gods. Tho most considevnhlo of these, and one of 
groat reputation and cosllinc.ss, was called the Ilcllcniiim. 
It was built at the joint cost of Chios, Tcos, Piiocrca, 
and Clazomciuc, on tlio part of tho lonians; Uhodcs, 
VlnlicavnnHus, Cnidus, ami PhnscHs on the part of tho 
Dorians j and Mityleiio on the part of tlic yl-loHans. Tho 
shriuo was erected by these cities, winch jmsscss tho 
right of a)ipointing tho superintendentfl of tho empo¬ 
rium there ; if any other cities claim to sliaro iho riglit, 
they do it without a warrant. The ISginotana built 
llicmsolves a temple, dedicating it to Zeus, llic Samians 
another, to Here, and the Milesians a third, to Apollo. 

179. Vornicrly Nanerntis was alono the foreign em¬ 
porium, and there was none else in J'lgypt. If a stranger 
entered any other mouth of the N^lc, he was compelled 
to take oath that lie Imd come Ihithcv against bis will; 
after which lie had to sail his ship hack to tlio Cnnobic 
mouth. If this were not reneihic, by reason of contrary 
winds, he miglit take his merchandise in boats‘all 
round the Delta, thus reaching Nanerntis, that city being 
honoured with the monopoly of foreign wares. 

180. When the old toinplo at Delphi was accident¬ 
ally burnt down, the Ainphictyonio council contracted 
for its rebuilding at the sum of three hundred talents. 
It fell to the Dclphiaus to furnish a fourth part of tlio 
cost of contract, and they sent deputies from city to city , 
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lo beg contributions. TIicy olitninoil ns much from 
Egyjit ns from nny place, f»i* Amnsis gave tlioin a thou- 
sfiml talents of alum, anil Hie Greek settlers in I^vut, 
subsci-ibed Hvonty minro. “* 

181. Amnsis concliulod a treaty of rriendsliip niul nl- 
liaiieo with llio Cyrenmnns. lie tliougliL fit also lo nmrrv 
a lady of tiiat colony, cither because lie had n fauev for n 
Greek wife, or else from a friendly feeling towards 
Cyrciie. Slio whom he married was hnuicil Ladicc, and 
was by some nccouuta the daughter of Hattus or Arcesi- 
Inus, while otlieta nmhilam her to have been the cliihl 
of Cntobulus, one of the first Oyrenoinn cili/.cii8. At 
the time for the cousunmialion of the nmrringe, Amasis 
found himself seized with an mincciisiomcd wenkness 
ami upon its conlinuance he accused Ins bride, saying i 
“Woman, thou hast certainly bewitched mo; and Hjoti 
shalt die for it without rescue, as miecrablv as ever 
woman died yet.” Ladicc earnestly dciiicil the charge, 
but without coiivineing Aiimais: she vowed thcvofJvo 
in her heart to Aphrodite, dial. If her husbaiurs vigour 
should return before the morrow, which was to be her 

Inst day of life, she would send n siatn© (o the temple 
of the^goddess at Cyietio. Imuicdvalcly afterwards tho 
Kings strength'returned, and did not ngniii dcsei't 
him 5 and thenceforth her became passionately atUched 
to Lndico. She kept her vow, ami scut die imago to 
Tyrone, where it was standing unimured at mv visit 
Uiere, facing ouUvnrd from the city. Afterwards, when 
tambyscs conriucvcd Kgypt, he made Lndico prisoner ; 
Init, undeMtaiichng who she was, ho sent her without 
injury to Cyvcuc. 


182. Amasis-sent many ofleringfi to Grecian temples. 

to^ of Minerva in gold, presented 

J-nlnr »’ of himself, fmiahvd off with 

ne Athene of Lindiis ; am! n pair of woodon cftliries ro- 
presenling lumsclf, which ho gave to the Hero of lamos 

the dSrr« S«»t sanctuary behimi 

the doors, when I was there. Amasis nmdo these 
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presents to Samos ou account of (ho friendship between 
himself nnd Polycrntos tho sou of dinces. Ho hnd 
anotlier motive for his gifts to tho goddess at Undus, 
ia that the temple there is anid to have been founded by 
tho dniiglitors of Daimua, wlio touched at tho island m 
their fligiit from tho sons of yllgyplvw. Such klugly 
gifts gave Amasis. He was also tho first monarch who 
took Cyprus, and compelled it to pay lum tribute. 









NOTES. 


Cli. 1.—"I- Thotlataof thlsMpodUion of Cftinbyfioa vvaa n. c. 526. 
II<3 name occurs hornln connection witU tins 1st Dock, Qs 
thU description of Kgypt is only an oplsodo ii) tiio Mstory of 
Herodotus. 

S. ' Kaiiibalh' is ttia »amo of Htis motitirch on tlio 
sculptures. 

3. Cyrus, hla fnOicr, liad overthrown tlio Ionian anti 
.Julian cities by bis gencml llarpogpis, with tho express design 
of marcblog artertvarda upon Egypt. 


Cb. 2.—I. lo illustratioQ of this claim to antiquity, comparo 
chapter NS, where a daratloa of 11,000 years Is assigned to 
the Egyptian nation. A settled nionarehy dhi oolunlly exist 
in Egypt earlier than In any other connirv u'lioso history wo 
know : auihcnilc KgypUan dates b^n with li. C. 2700. 

S. Psammltlchiis, porliaps, derived this love of Inquiry 
(comult cU. 28) from Ills Qreck visitors (vldo eh. 164). 

3. Sanscrit scliolara will comparo iho word ‘bekos," 
moaning'bread,’with t^r^f and tho English ‘Lake/ If 
the utterance of Iho cWldron was not on hnItoUon of the 
bleaUngofthegoats.UisasIHtetbe'port' or ‘ pflyA' of Iho 
Bgypuans, which moans‘eako,’as that for which PsammN 
tlchoa look li. 


4. The BabylonJans, loss modoralo than tho Jlffvnihins. 

counted 408,000 years from Cyrus to their first king Alonis! 

‘Ap6/ ibo head, ond 

with (he feminine arUcle ‘ Thape’; hence its neme. 

__,^J^®W»*^oofUieHi8torJaolntbl8aDd other clmn- 

tOT (vide 46, 40, Ol, 81, &c.) is doe, perhaps, to promlsoa of 

2e^V^' ® *0 respect tho «mvsIo- 

^i*h«own countrymen, la which he was doopl^^i". 
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(;ii, i.—\. TSio rtlvSslon of i\io l*.gypUftnyoftr was tn\tcn 

from tlio moon, which la Ihu hloroKlyphical sign for ‘ month.’ 
In Indl/i, Iho lunar year is also ohlor than tlio solar. 

2. Tho coiiaUiiit. rcciivrcnco of tlio naino ‘ Monos’ or 
‘ Mon,’ ns Mfines of f-ydia, Minoa of Croto, ami Menu of 
India, scoins to iioint him out ns a mythical porsonago. 

3. Tho grout I'lgyptinn gnils wci-o of three orders: ‘ Tho 

Eight,’' Tlio Twolvo,’ mill * 'i'ltoso Horn of Tho Twolvo,’ Tho 
‘ Cnhh rof the I’lmmloluiia woroalsro olght In numhor, and tho 
gods of Olympus twelve. Tho * olghl’ aio Amun, Maut, Nof, 
Sftt6, IHliah (tiniisc. Nolth, Khoiii, and Pnsht. 

Ch. 0.—1. Iloi'odotiis’ (Iionry of tho gradual acqiiislllon of tho 
country Is not borno out by facts. At tlio depth of <10 feel in 
tlic Delta, mnriiio pvodiicUoiis arc still wnnthig, and it Iscloar 
that tlio alluvial duposlt has (icon laid U{>on a door originally 
above the lovol of tho Mcdltorraiioan. Tho Dolts has lost 
Instead of gained. 

2. A dav’s sal], according to Ilorodotiis, was 30 koss, 
and at Hint distance from (ho eoasi tliero nrons many fatlioins 
of water. Iln Is wrong In fuels and theory. Tlio Milo enters 
tho son at prcsoiit at tho same dislnnco iiordi oflako Mteris db 
I t did In tho IlmO'i of iho kings; besides, llio shore of Alex- 
nndvia and Vharos (slntid is rock, and remains llio samo. 

Cli. 0.—-1. TIio (mo length of this constOiito is about' 130 koss. 
Tlio word ‘schrono'lsH Orook wool, signifying ‘rush,’ of 
which rojios wore foriitorly and aro still tnado in Kgyi>t. Tho 
English word ‘ sJiolii' Is a dcrivnllvoofit. 

2. This custom of suUhig llio standard mensm-oment to 
tho oxteiitof laud Is by no moans nnivursni. Tho lorgcat 
country In Europe—llnssla—usos tho smallost mcasuro, viz. 
tho ‘ worst,' 

Ch. 7 .— 1 . Tho ‘ allar of tlio twolvo gods’was a contra! point at 
Athens from wliioh disiaiicos woro moasurod, os A'om the 
‘goldon inilcirtono’ at Romo. 

2, 1,500 stndcs —80 koss; tlio true distance from HolIO’ 
polls to tho Boa Is 55 koss. It Is wortli notice that most 
moasiiros lU'O derived from tho humon body or its actions. 
Tims in Greek wo have tho ‘ dactyl' or ^ngor, of wliich four 
tnako tho ‘ pahust’ or jialm, of which thi-oo make tho‘8pltham6’ 
or span, and four tlio ‘ pous’ ovfool. Tho ‘ pOlchus,’ or fore¬ 
arm mdf tigers. Is a foot ond a half, and four of theso cubits 
make tUo ‘ ovgula’ ov epneo enclosed byA**** axtonded afhrSi- 

Ch. 8.—1. Tlio Historian Is wrong in makiog ihose mountains 
extend so far to Iho east; nor are thky spi<»-produclng. lie 
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is conncetinfi: them on-onooiwlv u-ifi. fi . . 

po .0 tl.Q muZZ hlll “f ''™W« .-com. 

7 Sloo., ,3 

Ma<v, ?l,o" olirj il° »«'l 

Mcrn'iS- U°=M'o't«r"S 

"" sriSS»3'7" 

' flvc-moi,.|,wl’ oi'ly/ffcSsShvrthrp/ 1 ^ “s 

arc avunoliil. ^ “'■‘-auso two, tlio JJolbltliio nnd EiicoIIc, 

“■• z i"'"- occ;„ 

!:S3JSSv““« 

pro-Chrlatlan mmols, oml ^c»? E® "I? by 

grodunl woorlng of «.o 100701 'hj 

contlnuoU uclloii ofrivoro. ^ "iagwu provo tho long. 

much siifenj so ns to Egypt conlains 

of Lyhi« ,s r,vm tho obundJiS 

2. Tho argnmont derived from thr. ®o»tafu8. 

upon the hills IS Joconduslvo sJcTi m. of shoIJs 

“p>'<=«va? wri.:ss'To 

never in but seldom or 

Burprlbcd his party otAssuao 7 q S -M ‘ 1 °“..“ °f 
bellovoliis senses, and stood ^ r to 

never rains 1 ^ ropoatlng ^ nOaifon rnoio’—u 
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Corn \a trO!li\on into llio soil by sl^cop to ibis ilfty bi 
H (listi'lct uf WnJcs. 

.‘1. Tlio ooso witli wliich Kgyptinn ngrlciilliH'O is cnn iod 
(ij) must he iiiutmloftil ortho iJcItn only nnd tlio linmcdlnlo 
bnnks nl' Iho Niio; other luiuls rctiiih'C great labour and 
attculloM. 

Oil. 14.—Oxoinm-o more commonly oinploycil to troftd out tlio 
grain, na In India. 

Oil. ir».—1. Tlio ancient nnmo of Egj'pt la ‘ Tlio Ulack 

I.nnd,’ nr * Land of Khftm' (or Hunt): Klinin being tlio name 
of the nncoator of Ibo AfrieniiS, und signifying also ‘blade.’ 
■’laoilVtun waa tlio mmio of the Nllo only in Homer, and was 
adopted probably from Coptoa, n city of tlio 'i'liobakl—the 
paiiiQ nsCaplilor; wbonno Ai-Caphtor, ‘ the I.nnd of Captor,’ 
or Jigypt. ilHsr, tlio presentimmo, mcnna In Arnblo ‘red 
mnd.’ 

2. 'Cfinoptifi’or ‘Cunohus’ is ‘Kahi Noub’or * goldon 
ground’ 

D. I’obifiluin is from (Gr.)‘p6Io8,Mho ‘off// of lund.’ 
It is railed VVomoA now by tho Amblana, ft'Oin ‘teen,’ also 
Blgnlfyliig in Arabic ‘ mud.' 

Ch. in.— Egypt belongs gcoginphlcnlly to Africa, but Ims been 
peopled from Asia. Pliny culls the Egyptians " not Ethio¬ 
pians bat Arabs.” 

Cli. 17.—1. Tt la curious that tho two urtlflclol mouths of tho Kilo 
uro tho only ones rmnainlng o|>cu, iimlor tho naiucs of tho 
Uopottuniul Danilclta brnnehos, answering to tho Eolbltlo 
and llucolie. 

2. Tho Arabs call ilio Nllc-months ‘ostooni,’ from the 
Ureok ‘ stoma' and tlio I.athi ‘ ostium.’* 

Cli. 18.—1. Mnren was famous for Its wine. 

2, Tho Egyjiliniis might oat oxen, l>nt not cows oMioifors, 
those being sacred to Atlior (not to Isis), whoso tompio was 
nt Atarbcclils (coinparo eh. 41). Tho roslriclion oroso, as 
in India, fruni tho vnhio offliq brocdlng animal, which was 
protected hy myslorlmiK doclriiios, ns llio siinplo law wouhl 
imvo been insiillicicnl. In I’aleatliio tbo custom provallcd 
without the nnuoxed siiporstUion. 

Cli. 10.—1. Noav Memphis, the Nile rl8<ffl nt tho ontl of Jnno, and 
attains Its greatest olovnihm hi Soptombor. 

2. Tlio cause of tho imimintlon is simply tiio rain wlileli 
fulls in Ahysslnia. Tho two iiiniii lirunohos of tho Boatliorn 
Nilo join ut Klittvtoom. Ono Is called tho 'White,’the other 

* JuHt ns tlio nimloos nvolil llio praimnclallon of Dio 'M' (lio commonce- 

nicnt of >vordR, cnllliis siring, l-KHugi stockings, t-HooMnoi, fee. feu. 
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tlio or * Hhck'river, fi-om ivliichnppmciitlv coiho^ m 
namo ■ Nile,’ Sauar. f^ 3 i (,i„lcvc the i.iimo ia a coii„, .i ^ 
of‘ a r/ver-hnil). Tlio oltl J>vi)tin„ 

18 Ifoi.i,’ wliicli rosoml.les ‘ ApK* mill tlm S', t 

preseniation of a Hvor under the fnrm of a hiiJJ. ‘ 

3 Hinvo WolrauslHfcd the flicpk word ‘foiy, - i, . 

true lltnt foga avo seen in tho onrly morniriif on the lyvo,- > 
they never last till noon, nnd niodoriia in this w 1’, 
that the Nile ■« 1 ,ns „o fogs” tJip nauiil Iranshiii,, 

bicozes, hut HjerofsaJn-ayao hrceze hi (ho vnifey. * 

north-wodi or Ktcsimi wlutls assist nithoi.M 
they do jint cause, iljoimowtetfon. 'iithoiigh 

SSsS-HrsSS 

Three days’ lionr-frosl. 

One day's ruin.” 

wlaic^r' ScrLs^glv^n 

and Pigmies of AfriS. Crnuos 

onto 

■ i<'rsV„J?."X°SZ''"'•»»'I'y i» 

«II,«of a:,.„.„i,„ fo,, •''’““«■ 

■"Ml -?brri™k ""“‘-’i™ '* riiiii, 

S,"' iz 

JM lbo,IIi„,al,j„ (1,0 ZrZZT''',?, •','” 

Ch ‘"’In I,,, cl,awoo lu. 

Win. Ro*„o,, problom 
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2. 'flic F.py]Uitm wn'i jesting wlUi IleroilotiiS; Cro])liI 
niul Moplii hciniig only tn Ibo gooi-rnpliy of ‘gUibci isli.’ 
Ho wns n ‘ Kfirkooii’ of tito tctitple, nml Imd clifli-go probably 
of (ho oirurliigH nimlo tu tho goiklcMi. 

Oil. 20.—1. 'flio Intnl rJsiiip: sotiUi of Kle|ilmnlhin nilglit liftvo 
convinced llci'udnlns lluit iho rlvoe coiilil not run Uiut nny. 

2. 'I'ftchovupso Ip \u-ohfttdy nenv iUiilio. 

I), Tlio *'other I’.llilopiniis” nro Dioso not iioinat]. 'I'lio 
Greek ‘ .^'.tliiopfi’ la ii fm iu of Iho i'gyplinn tiamo of Niibin, 
' Ktliosli.' 

•1. Zena and Dlonyaws aro tho IJgypUmi gods Amitii 
mid Ouh'la. 

CIi. 130.—1. Tho I'cnl caiiao of Iho eoccsslon of (ho Antomoli (i. o. 
Dosortora) wtis thoir liohig plocod on tho loft of llio nvmy— 
‘ (lamac.U’ meaning * loft.’ 

2. Tho conclusion of tho chapter rightly Indicntos thot 
tho I'Uhlopiinia bononod (liclr roligion and clvillsoUun from 
Mgypt. 

Ch. 3\.—Tlio ' While Nile’ is here meant as (lowing from west 
• to cost. 

Cli.flS.—1. Tho elivlno of Anjmoii was In (ho Oasis now colloil 
‘ Seo-wiih.' 

2. ‘ Nnsamoninns'avolho ‘ A'nhsI Aniwn,’ f.o. Negrow 
of Northern Libya. 

3. Mon of dlinhiuttvo slalnro exist In trihec nbout 
Africa. The ‘ Dokos,’ south-west of Abyssinia, answer to the 
dCRCvlpUon given In this chnphn*. 

•1. Tho great I'ivor tony have been tho Niger, and tho 
town 'I'liribnctoo. 

Ch. 33.—1. Tho statement as to Ihosoarco of (ho Danubo la con- 
jocturnl ns irgnids the IDslovtan, ondshows only (hut ho had 
soino idea of tlic oxlstcnco and position of tho Pyronneos. 

2. The Roulhcrn mouth of tho Daniibo Is now 33 koes 
from Kosloiidjo, iho slto of tho nnelont Istrla. 

Ch. 35.—1. Tho iicroiuit of Ugypl which now eomincncos la 
strictly ‘ a history,’—that Is to say ‘ Information gathered 
hf iiuinlry.' 

2. U is curious that tho lIlUo Instrument used for hand- 

spinning In tho Deccan, called and that represented on 

the Egypliaii monumonts, nro Identical. 

3. Allliough not ns prlcsfessos, women Served In the 
temples. At Thobes tlioro is tho record of '* tllo chief of the 
Tfomon of Amuu.’' 
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i«u,.an..tio„,U,ly ft„,n 

3. moioglyiihical wi-itlHg is oftliieo l<iu(ls:~i. j,,«itii 
Uvo, ns whou Uio siiii is ic]>fOscnlctl l)y a disc « iu«l tu^ 
moon by Cl crcMOiit >. 2. Tropicnl, wlicrc-onn ohjoet Js 

• subsfitulcti for ntiotlicr—aa ivliorc X IlOUvOll, ftlMl ft 6(21. (g 

MTiUoi, for‘nlKht,; a leg in a Imp for ‘ dccoit,’ nn egg for a 
clilltl. 3. riio bniginatic, wbui-o t»\ cniWcni vapicKints tbo 
olyect—ns a Imwk, llio sun j n fiOHto.l ngiiro witli a cui vcil 
“ tfOil; fl'Ml llic two wntor-pliiiits, Upjior niid Lower 

4. Tjio iiivonlion of fho Al|iltnl)ct Is duo to tlio Plicr-ni- 

cimw, wl.Ieb Is oxiiiossed in tlio logoti.l flmt Codcniis gavo 
‘ ? which means 

i/ft f^nn i'*'®,''l|•'mbotwo8pl•obllblyinl.80 

donor,’ an > occonut-bQo),' 
is dcili wi from Uio Greek natno fur tlio skins used in wiitinL', 
vis. dlpUioia. As anoihor hisimicc of slnillnrlty, nmy bo 
noticed thoiminomlsI.S, 3, Indian V, B, lllomti.! I •'i 
all clearly originating in tlio slinplo iiiies — = =’ 
convoricd info — a. 3. 

Cli. Tho vlio of circumcision, which oxlslod from tho 

SIihS '.“ ■‘>''0 o *' 

-.1. !.• A’*'?''•or‘-‘csl8,oUlicrllnoiiorlonlhcni. m. 

>Ionn,Iiistiiiitos, ehnp.O, soot.(I: “lot 
litin wool- u black nntolop«'» huio, w a voslnro of hark, jcc.*' 

/r^ oftldsoxomption from tuxes eonii»ni-n 

(Ooaodls xlvil. 20), where, upmi ilio as.Hiimiiilon of nil the 

4. I'ytlmRorns borrowed lids tenet of abstinence Gain 
tho bcnn.ns food, Cicero says Hint It nroso from its dis¬ 
turbing influonco during sleep, 

tl>« 'vord 

nr'TrJT^®''® t'w custom descrlbcil in this chnptcr Hint 

'vhon. Ilorodotas 

coniounas wiUi Ailior, who was tiio Voims of IJgypt. 
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Cli.‘ll.—!• ‘ lo’ia oitlior tlio Kfiyptliw word * TShe,' a cow, or 
‘ loll,’ tlio ninon. 'I'lic united llioso dorlvutiona in 

their ‘ lo (he motlicr of ilinijtlinH.’ 

2. ‘ AtiiviiorlilH' Is Alhorhch, Uio city of Allior, ita 
‘ linalbck’ is Urn ciiy of Jlftal. 

Ch. 42.—1. This rshli! of ihn reliictniico of Zaiis lo exhibit hlin- 
fiolf noenrds with (ho iiicniitog of ills Egyplluit iiamo ‘ Aimtn,’ 
whicli Is ‘coticeithneiiU’ 

2. Tlio god * Konm‘ or'Kof' is roproacnlcd on Iho 
aculpliivos with a ram’a lioiid. 

Oil. ‘in.—Tlie OreoU god ‘ Iloj-cnlrs’ ie »-oprc«oiitc(l by tlio Kgyiilinn 
gml ‘ Moiil,’ wlio wfia ‘ tlio sideiidoiir of tlio smi,’ ‘ llnrh' 
ia the Soinllic word Ibv firo, nml * Aor‘ in flcIn-Aw Is ‘ light’ j 
wliirh Kooins to connect llioin, as nUo with ' Ilor* or ‘ Ilnnis’ 
of ligypt. 'riio 15gy|itlnii lioi-o-gml is * Som,’ wiiloh, again, Is 
very llko tho iinmo of (ho Isruoiltisli boro * Samson.’ 

Ch. 44.—1. lIorculcR wna cnilod * Mol-coith’ at Tyro, i. o. 
‘ MoloU-kurthn,' or ‘ lord of tlio cMy.’ 

2. This emerald jilllitr was proluiidy ofglASS, whleli was 
known in ligypt 3800 yours ago (oompnro ch. (K)). 

3. Tiio 'boai'uh for liuropa* moans (ho discovorv of 
l?iiropo, ‘ Uiiroim’ hoing * Ivrob’ (AiaWo ‘ Ghnrh'), (lio \W8t. 
It Is the sninn word as ‘ Krobns’ or ‘ dnvknoss’; Rmi-ojio boing 
tbo hind of tlio sotting sun. So in Oormnn * Abend' Is tlio 
West mid orcnhig, tmlAulA Minor is now coiicd <Aiia* 
doiil,’ i„o. tlio East or morning. Tlio word ‘Arab’ 

is fl'oin given to ihnt pooplo as thoy dwoii in llio 
west of Asia. 

Cli. 46.—The I’cnsoning of (ho Historian Is not conchisivo Against 
tlio ciistont of liutnan sncHfiecs amongst liio Egyptians. 
Tho liiPi'Ofily|ilijcrtl sign for a sneiinclnl viollm Is a vtfin wltli 
his arms tied bobiml lilm. Tho tondornoss of Uiahinin-s for 
niiimal and insect llfo did not provenl'sail/and tho ' cliurk 
poojn.’ 

Ch, 47.—Tlio flosii of tho pig is itmlonbfeiily nniyliolofiomo In tho 
Hast, and its prohibition a w!so o»o ; it was common to tho 
Tsraolitos and Egyptians in nnoiont times. 

Cli. 48.—Dncchus Is the Egyptian Osiris; iho Qreoks Bnoridoed’' 
a pig at their Uacchio festivals, in which also tho car drawn by 
leopards recalled the Jeopard skin worn by the priest of 
Osiris. 

Ch. 40.—‘Molompus’ means ‘black foot'; he Is doubtless an 
9 
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Imflginnry personage, emliodyiMff fho fnet Hint tlioso coroinn 
Dies enmo fioni Kgypt, ‘ tlio black land.' 

5>|>'StrftUon Ibis oripJu for tl.e nomenclalmo of tiio 

Greek goiis.imuco‘Tlicinia'from ‘Tlimcl/ llio godflcsao? 
tru.I., which .8 the Hebrew ‘Tl.„mmlrn.‘ Tho ‘ivLida' o’ 
• wotcr-goddcsacs nro coimected wUli tho /Vratlc * Niilir ’ n 

riverj compare the name of water and ‘ NninvcH >’m 

tl.o ‘ Aswln„„’ iS„ 

Ch. 51.—I. pnssngo from Bocon has bm. nptlv nnolod niii 
reference to thcae admissions of the Ili^S «» M n 

nnliom, eonveyed through OrecUm /?«S” 

t.. word 

Ch. fiij.—The commoner Greek dcrlmtiAn .. 

-o-t f^, 

Ch. aS—The d.io of Homor ivn, probaWy obo„, noo a. o. 

tbo 

may have i),„,„rtgla„o3 '!'» logonj 

a< that '"S»seii ''"I' n stavo-lrado 

«™n^ly ’’""‘•""I' “'■''s 'rara bonio, 

^^^.:B„Wba..p,.r„av.b.HgypHo„„,_ 

0««{«Bp.«obMO.aiZXraL4'^ boaour df 




iVoin tliG vuiiH thiuu. Nulth, the (h-ccluu Miuorva (AlbCiid), 
wns It-j g{)iltlcss. • 

Ch. OH.—'I’l'o ICgyiilinii Jolty most >-a«oiiiljlliig Arcs or Slave le 
‘ Mfituloo.’ 

CJj. 01 .—J'lnlflicl) nwoi'l.^ flint »o wJuo might 1 m) ovwi fakoii Jnlo 
tlio (uiiiptc of llio Sun. 

Ch. (15.—'I'hn vovevniipft (if tlio Hgyptiniis fov niiimiils wns origin* 
ally iiiviilciiUMl for iinrpo-cs of lullity. 'Hius c«t3, iclnicu- 
incns, fiilcniis, vnltnroe, ki'. woi-o pnHocfwI ns tin* flcnvongoiH 
niid Miiiitaiy iigoiils of flio hind ; luid tlio ciocOiUlo wns inailo 
eiicrcJ In diVti U'ls rlltiinnt from die Nile, that tlio cniials for 
tliulr eiikee might Iiu inoro citvorully muintuinod. 

Ch. 07.—'J’ho ichnauinon is how cnllofl ‘ e«t,’ Jenot* 

iiig tho veiipnc't in wlilclt it vrne Airnicvly licM. Thoro nro 
no huHi's III I'gyiu, luul tho wulvos oru u8 tlio historian do* 
erriho.s thoni, 

Cli. OP.—TIio crnrodilo hn'i l»eni known lo Uvo in n house tiiroo 
mnntiia wlihont fond : It hecnmcH, wlinn full grown, In nc* 
cnrdaiir.c wltli ihu stntnmonl In llii^ c)ia|ilCi‘, aovciity times 
loiigor than Its i-gg. That h ie blind midov wator U not tho 
case, and the ^lnl'y of Iho irochilus must ho derived from tho 
ehrlll iiiXo widi which (t dlos away mi the ii|i(iro>(ai) of mnii, 
thiia uiihitciidomilty warning tho crocodilo of danger. 

Ch. fin.—1. Tlio alllgiiior Is in tho saino way lionoured*in Sind 
and oieewhoro. 

9. Tiio words Irtmalrded ‘glass’ hero mean literally 
* molten slomi.' 

0. ‘ Crocodilo'is tiio Orcok word for ‘Iliard,’ llko tho 
I’orliigiiosc ' al-logatn,'—the great lizard, tho alligator. 

Ch. 74.—'I'ho horned snako (vlpfira ceranua) Is common in 
Ilgy)it. Its ancient nntno, ‘ firioiis,’ is A^m tho Egyptian 
‘OHIO,' king, as lisCIrcctan nnmo ‘hnailisk,’ fmm Hmilons, n 
king; this serpent hcing tho aign of roynity. Tho wliolostory 
of Cleopatra’s death probably nrhsAs fivin tho /act that Iiot- 
stiilno, ns a Qnoon’s, was bonio In Angiisiiis’ triumph, witli an 
nspiipnnit. There was no cliungo upon her dead body: 
iShukspoai'o says,— 

. .“Sim looks 

As site could catoh nnoUior Antony 
Jii her strong toll of grace— 

whereas tho bito of tho ngypOan asp would have sorely 
marred the beauty of the dead (juoon. 
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NOTES. 


Clu 76.—TliQ'wtngo«i snnkoMsft imzzlo. Tliftvo exists siiM. 
crcatiiro tis thft ilr«co iUjUmn, I>nt not In Jiyypt, '^1,-,*^! ^ 
doc.s (lc.sti-oy snnkM, ami lonialns of fhom linvo Ijooti fou,,, i 
tho iiilcstiiios of iniiminiod kJiih • tint It Is inoro limii tnni 
iile Hint tlio tale oi-igiimfos In llio Invasion of tlio ln<.iic,L 
theiv dcsti'iiclion hy those anil olhci- Wnls. 

Ch. 70.—Tha regard shown for ll)ls(?.a III IVynt, no , 

Turkey and Holland, mid Ilia ndjiitmit.blnl i„ Jjo„j]!| " 
from tliclr iitlllty as scavciigora. 

Ch.AHicmous says thaL llio vino was Orst illscovorcil-in 

Cli. ’ 8 .—Tlio Egypifati idea of denlli was no comiilotoly firo from 
the ciiJUUsh md xmwnsvnahio ijlooinh.cSs of ntor tlin^s n ^ 
lliis l.rnc.loohml f.r Ic, a„.„Tri.y .l,„„ w.,„l, , 
might 801V0 to recall liio foi-gcUnI gmst to a iLEu S 
Oslr s,‘tlio lor.! of |ho ««d loinu' woH, 1 / T ’ 
JiisHguro wlitch wanbonionboiil tho giio»t clininbor. ® 

Ch. 70 .- 1 . This melody was colled In Hgypt ‘ Mmioros • n, 
ow, which Is tHoogl.tto bo Mm.-horri/orus Ijolnc Slko,! ff,* 
‘tliosoiiof 'lio fli-bl klitff.» ‘Hon-Ufl ib.. i 

Is a iiaino occm rlng In tho hleroglyidiiW, fiinj”! ni>nL 'io*”M’’ 
Sun. 'Iho uatltfunt aong. of Kovni wt-in li ('*“ !« f 

years old, niul wl-i-o oscrlbcd lo JJls. to bu 10,000 

“f wl.iol, 

“pTnr ' '“rs; t 

praise oflho UeciJomoniimB.^MlcIr mn^ 

tho Aliienhin ilipfltro whon 1 IIIOI.I... ' «»nl)HMftdor8 woro In 

in vain for o plncc. XoZn « 1 ^!^/.'”“ 

deiuoiilans rose nil togrlhor oflVThh^^'"^ 

whcrpiijion the Alfioitians vofiii. biin nccnmmodullon : 

Tholh and Allior, n^edVn'er **'0 inontha 

by Dion Casslns thaUbcdaysof ihft ’Indies. It la iiaserfoil 

BOerlheplaiu-tshy (bo Kj-yiilfnnl ^ Ti ‘ 

derived boiJi by fj.e Jo4^i,I " Pww '' «'« 

tlan usage, as shown In (bn ^horn tlio Itgyp- 

fonrteen pieces of OW bod ® ^ 
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2. It }a cii»-{oii3 tfiat »lg-ht w'w eonaftloi-ofJ iti Egypt 
oldor tlifin dfty,—nn liloii roncoiinl In our iininomUoii of nights 
instoatl of days, in tlw words ‘ BO'iinlglit/ ‘ foi tnlght,' 

Oil. 8D.—Poitunos wci o prodhitcd hy obsorvlng ibo eonstollntlona 
on llio onsioni liodzon nt Wi-ih. TlioTallney of pmlJclJ/igR 
pnrtionliir doiUli iVoin iho ‘ oscotidnni'la oxposed by Oicoro, 

. who nskg,—" Wore ull Lhnso horn uiidni' oiio constolliillon, 
wlio foH al Cniiiuo, for thoy all had oiio and Uiosnniodoalh?" 

Cli. 84.— 1 , Egypt was colobratcd forlisnioiHcnl solonoo. Poly- 
damnn, tho wifo of Thonta, gives drugs'to lluloti (oomporo 
ch. 110)j Cyrus and Darius sbnl to Egypt for doclora ; and 
Jorotnlah Ijcvi. ll says—" 0 duiighlorofEgypt (In vain shalt 
thou nsQ many nicUloinoa.’* An acqnalntmico with mcdioiiio 
passed ft'oin Egyjii to Enropo thioiigli tJio Arabs. 

2. Pliny uaoilbea mimoroiiB diseases to ilio Egyptians, 
difibrlng front tlio Historian (compara cb. 77). 

Ch, 80.—1. 'liioso * modol-cofllns’ wore nil made In Iho form of 
Osiris. Tho most oxponslvo modo of oinbftlmoiir, pro«j/it!y 
deseribed, wna very oxpeiisivo, siiid cost a talent of silver 
— lla. 2,000. 

2. This Ethiopian alono Is black flint or * obsidian,’ n 
voleoiilo mineral, which aidlts with a v»ry keen edge. 

3. Tho'natron’ montlonocl horo la tho snb-carhoflato of 
sodfl, which U plentiful In tho Libyan doaort and In UpDOr 
Egypt. 

4. Tho name ‘ rnnmnjy’ Is tho Arabic word ‘ moomla/ 
from inhin, wax; lllmlnsiaid'mom.' tlomcofthoniuminlcs 
show tracos of prcscivatlon by means of wax, which rondored 
tlio llmhs Ic.'S rigid. 

6. Ail tho muinmy-clotlis wore linen, and thoy wore 
stalnod with ihosafnowor. 

0. This sopiilflJiml cjiambcr wna not in their own honsos, 
but In tho flour of a room attached to the tomb. 

Ch. 00.—Tho ‘ priests of Nllus'belonged prolmbly to Nllopolis, 
wliovo tho god Nile was greatly worshipped, and had u temple. 

Ch, 91.—1. Chommis is the city of Kliom, whoso hioroglypluo, 
with tho sign o iloiiotlng land or region. Is upon the title* 
page of Iho prcsoiit translation, and donotoa tho land of Khem 
or Hum, i. a. ‘Tho Tllack Land,' or Egypt. Khein was the 
gonorotivo prinoijdo, niid anawoi-ed to tho flrwk Pan j the 
Greeks accordingly called Ohemmls, Paoopolls. In the ppo- 
cossions. tho white hull accompanies Ehom, jnst as It does 
tho Indian god who prosldesover generation, Slahadova. 

9* 
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NOTES, 


2. ^Chcnimia,'or*Glicmmi,’59 tho ovigin of tlvt> word 
* alchemy,’ tl>e black ort. 


Cli. 02.—1. The lotus fs cal]e<l In Arabic 'nufur,’ and by Hiq 
B uddhists ol'TliibDl*)>enuphar.' Tho g^od Noft-Atmoo bears 
It upon bfa bend, and its name ‘niiflir’ Is pi obubly tbo sutne 
as iho god’3 title, whicli means ‘good.’ JlaJ-pocrntes is fre¬ 
quently represented as seated upon it, witli Ills Rrigcv upon 
Ms lip, as the god of childhood (‘ infnns'), not ns tlio god of 
‘silence,’ whicli was tire common Idea. 

2. This lily was piobably llio ‘ nymphan nolumho,’ so 
couiinou in India,— 

*‘TIiq fair Nchimbo buil, triiicli fluats for o%'Or, 

IVith Indian Cupfd, down tlwj Gaitgos rivoi .” 

It grows no longer in Egypt. 

T^® ‘bybJus’or ‘papyrus' lias givon ns tlio tvords 
Dibic (or book) aud ‘paper’; its bolnjiicnl name fs 
popyruc.’ Thio slices of tlie pitii woio cut and 
T8, and tliesd being crossed by oflior slices, tho 
mado to eoiiaro bj' great pressure. 


‘ Cyuerua 
laM fn TO 1 
sbo«t was 


bf fishes faet foncoiisj 
n eTir Salmon are iho.KmJa 

*"fih'cyprii.m’ or‘kiki» i« the ‘rfeinns co»,. 
fn^tftlithi **'“"*' *■■“'><«* f Iso ‘ pnlma c/trf3tP; 

f'O'n SI, 

K'trss?«-rf 

LK ftl bungalows arc onfored by IncJcJors.” 

tree. arosllil built of plonks from this 

t the storn la still 

P «w boat stOBdy, bot tho raft is no longer cm- 
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0. Somo VCS 80 I 3 Jifivo boon ^mmehocl upon Lho Kilo of 
oxtrnovdiimvy (llmcneioiifl. O«o built by Piolomy ]>)iliopator 
was 478 rcetlii lfiii('lli,02 In browUh, ami 8D In doptli. It 
liml fovty banks of oni-a, nml cmtIoiI *101) sailors, 4,000,roworH, 
and 3,000 nmi'incs. 

Cli. 07.—-Ill allnsloii to this ovoi ilow of ilio land, and tljo ndvan- 
tngos clorlvpd from U, Honcoa says:—“It Isn people wlio avo 
best pleased tlio loss ilioy see of Iho land llioy dwell In." 

Cb.OS.—Vvom tUo swno pvacHcd as that moutlonod Uero, iMalo 
calls a district in Poisla ' Tbo Qiioon’s Olrdlc.' Tho city of 
lixotor, In tiin same way, bolongwl to 0110 of tho Saxon 
quooiis.—(Vlilo Aniinla of Jiuffluud, vol. 1.) 

Cli. 00.—K Almost all auHiovilles ogroo In pronouncing M6n Of 
Monos tho iii'flt Egy|Ulan king. Ti>o ‘ dymisly of gods’ 
boforo him may imply (hat tbo land was rulod In enoccsslon 
by tho * oollugos’ of tho dlfl'eronl dollies. 

2. No (I'Oecs of this dyko or oinbankinont remain now. 

3. Tho iinmn * Memphis’ is ‘ Mcn-uofr,' (ho ‘ Vlaco of 
Good Men '3 tho ino<li>vn immo ‘ Miinmif’ proscrvlng Iho old 
etymology. If not from tho name of its ropntod foimdor. 
It was so cullod as boing the abodo of 0 «irU. 

Ch. 100.—This numbor of 300 kings h also gWon by a papyriw 
pvosorvcil at Turhi. In support of the oxlrcmo ontiijoity 
claimed by tho IJgypttnns lor (lioir royal aii'l pro-royul 
upoohs, llio accoaiii of u vocont curious discovery is sub¬ 
joined from llio ‘ MnihiisJourniilof I.Uoratureantl Soionca' 
for March 1808, whoro li is qnoiwl h-om a paper road before 
the Royal Mocluly:—“ In nearly every part of tho ground 
fabont CiiiroJ nnuctraled, artlllclal siibslauces havo boon 
found, such ns nagmonts nml pardelos of burnt brick and 
potlory, ami in tho area of iIell'»poll8 and Memphis frng- 
iiioiits of nialuos and nihor sculpluvod stones, lly far the 
most Imcrostiiig hind of this nntiii-o was obioinod 0-om tho 
lowest part of tho boring of thO sodimonf at lin> colossal 
Blnltio of itnincBos, at 0 depth of thirty* nine foot. Tho bOrlfig 
itistnunoiit biouglit up a fragment of |)oUory, now in tho 
author’s possession. It Is about an inch stpiaro, and a 
qnorlor of nil Inch In thickness, ll'O two surfaces bolng of a 
bvlck-icd colour, tlio interior dark groy. According to Mr. 
ilovnev’s Uodiictlons, tills fl-agmeut havi^ Iwoii fouOtl ntn 
dopth of tliirty-nlno feot flf thoro l)o no fannoy In bU vdason- 
Ing), must bo hold to bo a I'ocord of the ootlatonOo of man 
13,375 years boforo A. n. 1858, rockonlPirlty the -6aIoulated 
rate of Incroaso of throo inches atul.a half of alluvium m a 
contury—ri,6l7 years boforo Ihfi Cbflsllan era—uud 7,026 










bofuro tlie bcgiiitiing: assigned by I.opslns io (ho loign 
Mcnos, tijo foundor of ,Mcm|»Iiis. .Moi'ccu'or, H inovos, 
)ii 3 opiiiioti, ibnt tnan had airoady ronoiioil u atato of civil); 
tion, so far, at least, as to ha nblo to fdahloii clay into vossc 
QMi) to Iciiow liotv to iiurdoii (t by tho action of strong ho. 
This calculalioti Ih supported by tho Cliovnlioi* limison, w 
is of opinion that tho first 6{)oel)s of tlio history of tho hunt 
race dantand ut tlio loast a period of ycniM hoforo o 

era as a fait' stai-tirig-pofiit In tlio cartJi's iiistoiy.'* 

Ch. 102. — 1. Tho sea qUwIwI to hero ns iUfflcvilt of navigntli 
from shailou's was pral]iil)ly tlmt nbuiit (he inoiillis of tl 
Indus. Tho watcis of this rivor In the flood-Hiiio discnhi 
tho sea for three inllcs, and deposit a vast iitiniljci- of slilllii 
mud-banks. 

2. The memorials erected by Scsoetfis, find liom tiosorll 
cd, e:rist still nbout tho mouth of tho Lyons in SyiJn. 

Ch. lOtl.—^Tbls colony ^as pevhnps left on tho banhs of 11: 
riiasls (oseciirou share h) the Indian nrtrl Arnblnn oonimci'o 
■\Viih the same view, King Solomon opened tlio road tliroiiu 
the ralley of Petra, for the Piiconiciaii ovOrliDiU caravans. 


Ch. 104.—1. An examination ofiho miimmJoa Is ngiilnsl (liostnlc 
mont mndohore. Tl.ry sliow tlio JCgyptians to liiivo boo 
neither block nor woolly •haired, aitd'tiio roriimtloii of tli 
skull la Asiatic rfliher thim African. The l!«y)itUin pnlnUnu 
represent tho women yollow and tho mou red j proving a era 
dation of colour between Otcti). ^ 

8. The Jews arc hero spoken of ns '(ho Syilniis of Pa 
lestino.' Itl&not hlsloviealiy truo that thoy horrowerl (h 
custoin of circumcision from ilio JOgvptlaiis, Iiiit lUoy dUl no 
unlTersally till iJiey left Egypt. Tlio Ahyssliiiani 
snll retaio toe rlto, as also of course tho Jotvs. 

Ch. 105.--It is not unlikely that tho word 'Sardinian' lioro is t 
mlstako for ‘Sardian’; the linen for which Colciiis wat 
famous was Imported from Sardis. 

Herodotufl, (wlilcli must have 
“oyroot,) comlomu tho Jews as a 
cowardly race, by the asual contemptuoua fomlnlno omblom! 

of the foolan carvings here nlliulod to Iina boon 

3. The bow was a weapon peculiarly Ethiopian and 
Libyan. 'The Land of the IS me Bows,' thus 
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\rrilloii, is ft tonii applied to Libya, which wns nlso called 
* Pliit,’ or ‘ Iho bow.' 

< 1 . The Gii:el{s took ovoiy K((y|illfln flpnro for Mcmnoii, 
bocniiso bo is mciiMoiiod In Ilomor ns ilio %y|Uiiin wnvrior. 
llo wiia not voally ftii Ms.vptl«n> hot »>'» Afclnlio from Siisft, 
font by (be kin^ of Asiyria lo nid I’rlmn ol'Trny. Ills body 
wfts Oitntl by bis |»co|>lo upon m-ov'ory,—uchctiiiistnclfo wldcli 
600 I 1 I.S to coiinoet blni with tboHii cnbtorii Cushites, o*' lUbio- 
pinns, “ who inlj5ratcd from ti>o liver Indus, and settled neuv 
lo Jijfypt.”— (liiiai‘bin»,J'i'Oin Mnnotho.) 

Cli. 108.—lloi'ses and obni lots do not occur npon the moniimcnls 
until the dido of l.jOO u. 0 .; tlioy woi-o liilroduccd probably 
froin ArIii. 'I'bn Vedas montlou hoi'rtOB wllli chariots, niid 
their dido Is lud Hir from (hlii lun-iod. 

Cb. no.—The forboftviinco of Dnvhift WAS In ftccoitlaneo with his 
Iftuleul tvotdmcnt of tlio KgyvUuiw, which wfts so uniform 
that lio obtabnul llio rpilbet ol 'dlvlno’ from them. They 

' rebelled iigainst blin, however, ns (hoy did ngainst Cainbysos. 

Ch. 111.—1. ThlH biinnl .So'-osliis l.s siippo^d lo bo tho same with 
tho I'liiivunh oftbo EximIu**: In il.UriibO hla olislliiney, and 
bihidnosH for lea yoar<j, mo nn ious mid blgidilcaiit )>olnl8. 

«. 'I'lionnnio'obclhk’lsOi-cok.ftnd moiins'aepit.’ The 
Arabs ofill siioh ft atono column‘a packing 
needle.' 

Ch. 112.—* Vtnnn the stmnAOv’ was tlio Aalavlo of the Phcenlcinna 
mid Syrians j tho snppoittion (Imtsliowas Helen nroso hem 
tbft (treok hnlilt of looking cvorywhm-o for Uomoilo pevson- 
ngos. 

C)i. Hi).—To Pel n nimU upon any one os ft protection and sign 
of sanc'tiiuiy wftx a voiy anclonl ciiptoin. Tho word for ibla 
‘ niiii'k,’ in Ivzeklol l.M. 0, Is Hio sftmo with tho Hgyptiun eigii 
of Ufa. 

Cli. 114.—Proteus Is the nanio of tho Oicok son-gotl who hords 
Ida Mocks of whales iiml 80 tdi«, and slccp-s hi tho oconn-cavoa. 
Uiodoi'us gives lihn ns niiotlior nnnio tho tlUo of Celcs, wldcli 
menus n wbaln or sea-monster, llci-mtotna socnia thorofovo 
to have given the itaino «f tho god of some teinido (probably 
Hagoui who wna worsldppo<l wH’a Aslarto) to a supposed 
king who foiiinled the toinplo. 

Ch. no.— I. Sidon, now Sayda, signifies‘flsIdng-pjQoe.* SIdon 
was ail older cl(.y than Tyro., 

2. The fact that Herodotus gives o spoofal title to a por- 
lion of iho‘Ihffd'pointslo IhepvaoUcoottiia rhopaodUts, 
who rocltod It In divisions or ‘ fyUcs.' 
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of nccosflUy’; nnd besides tlio imssago of tlio soul l.tii’Oiigli 
vnHoiiq ntilmiils, sotiio Ininghic^l Umt nil ovnnts, nlloi' u coi'tnln 
poi lod, rocunod in tlio nnino ft»-m »ml ordfir. Tlio tniiisinl- 
giniioii of (bn fioiil wns bold in Iiulin, ns also by tbn Clilnoso 
UiiddbfArs, by tbn i'bni'Isoi’S ftiul by (lio Druids, Uiongb tlicsa 
lost coiilliiod Itri wniidorlngs In biimnn bnilics. IHnto In tlio 
' I*li(V(li u!i' nssigns a imvgnlin-iftl lerm of 10,000 yours to tho 
disombndifid Rinils, milosH tboy “Imvo pbilnsoplii/od Bincoro- 
ly.’' 'J'lils »/jt llio Kfry{>tlft»» Idea, wbWj wan (bo 
souls of yond mon wrro at nneo nOmiUttl lo fctlmvsblp witU 
Osiris, witbout ilisUiictlon. Tho bollof In trniisiiiigi'ntion was 
cinpbiycil, if It (lid not partly so nrlgliiulo, to support tlio 
religions protQ< 5 tloii of imlmalB in Egypt ami India; a point 
wIiIqIi, with tbn doctrino, is wittily Illnstmtod in tlio scoiio 
between tho Clown and Mnlvollo in Shahapfnro's Tioutfth 
Act 4 , Sceno 11 ,— 

“ Ch, IVIint is tho ojilnlon of J'ytbngoMs rospoctlng iiDd- 
fowl? 

Jl/al. That tho soul ofoitr grnndaminiglit haply inhabit 
a bird. 

Clo. ■\Vlmt ihlubcsL tbn« of bis opbiioit? 

Mnl. I tidide nobly of Ibcsoiil, nml no woy approve Ids 
Opinion. 

Clo, Varo (boo well! remain Ibon still In darkness: thou 
slniU bold the opinion of DyUiiigoras, oro !■ will 
allow of liiy wU, find fma to hill u iOOO([a.ock le$l 
thon disiwacss tho $oul of thy •Poro tlioo 

woll!” » 

fi. Tlio flrouk writers worn Indobtod for more than (bis 
to Egypt. Tbroiigli tlml land all ibo lialf^comprolicmlcitl 
wisdom of tlio ‘ days of old’ voacbed ibein. Plato in Ida 
' Timiona' mukos tho l-.gyptiun prlosl charge Solon with this 
dobl, saying, “Ob .Solon I thy ()i-i;oI(h nvo lUllo ddldrcn— 
liioro Is not among llicm ono old niuii, not ono f Tinuotts, 
part (1, vol. il. j). 1‘2, Jhhker.) 

Cli. 124.—1. Cboops Is supposed to bo dorlvtMl from tlio Egyptian 
‘sli(if«,’ ivli/cli slgiddcs loiig'lmlrod. 

2. Tlio stones woro taken to tho Libyan bills, booauso 
tho west side of tho iNllo was iho side of Amontl —* tho region 
‘of tiio west or Iliidos,’ tho pbico of tombs. 

3. The word ‘pyramid’ Is Orcok—‘pyramous* bobig 
< tlio name of a cako inndo in that shape A-om wheat and 

lionoy. Tho dorivatlon of the word ‘ pyros,’ wlisat, is perhaps 
from ‘ puT,’ lire (in allusion to tho coloup-bf tho grain), which 
nd/nlts tho sup{>osltfon that the word ‘pyramid' may take ita 
moaning from tho shapo of an ascending flame. > 


*■ 
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Hov cooUblftclt bfiir wns Ungloil, «ihI Uio rIrIi of pnHing dfty, 

Stin ’tl (roinliliiifcly Us wovcfi, that o’er Uio sllkon pillows loy } 
llonvy nntl wliilo her i-onndcd onn Iny bm-ied in Us folds— 
PUt'ully inovo Uioao ftogers wliicli Vbo T.onl of Egypt bolds: 
liiii a smllo, Ilkn wator rippled by A tender fiiiinmer nir, 

Told that Ainoiitrs open porch had shown hernnuglib to fear. 

I.OW o’er thn dying TOalden’s form tho Ktug and Patlior hows— 
Slorn anguish holds tho ])laco of prldo upon (ho .Monarch’s brows ; 
‘ My dniightor,—In tho world lliouloav’atso dark without thy siiiilo, 
'Hast (lion a caro a fatbor’s lovo, n king’s word may beguile 1 

* Iloat ihou one last light wUh—'tteUiluo—by IsU’ llironoon high I 
‘IfEgypt’s blood can win It theo, or Egypt’s tronsuro buy ?’ 

How anxiously ho walls her words: upon tho painted wall, 

In long gold linos tho dying lights hclweon llio colnmns fall. 

It lends nor sinking limbs iiglow, lior pallid clicok a blush, 

And on her llUed Inehoa throws ft niflil lifo«]i1(0 flush, 

And on iior parting lips It plays:—Sool how they crowd to hoar, 
Tho words thot will bu iron cliftins to bind thorn to hor prayer! 

' Ffttliov—royal fnlher—H Is Imrd to dlo so very soon I— 

‘ Sutnmor was coming, nn<l I ihonghl to soo the fair ilooiUmoon: 
‘Must U bo always dark llko this?—I ennnol find tliy face 1— 

* I am dying 1—Hold mo, fftlhcr, Inlhyklnd and strong oinbrncol— 
' Oh! lof thorn sometimes bear mo wboroihs morry sunboame Ho t 

‘ I know thou wilt!—Forowell, favowoll !—*'Us oastor now to dlo!’, 

Small need of solemn leeches there net all AvabUv's stovp 
Of precious balm could purchase hor one ray of sunlight moro: 
Was it sti'Aiigo that leai-s were glistening whoro tours should never 
bo— 

When Ilapl's band bed led away a spirit pure, ns she ? 

Was It strange that wfirrlors should inlso n womftn’s earnest cry '• 
Of angry plaint to Athor, who could soo Her liavllng dlo 7 


over, wlien tho shining sun has brought the summor round, 
And tlio Nile comes fast and bountiful along tlio tliirsty ground, 
They boar her lYora hor templo-home to where Phra’s moruJng 



Of tho high Egyptian Moidon.Qucon who loved tho light so well I” 
tZ’rom Arnold's ‘ Poems? Na7-raliva and Lyrical.’ 

Ch. 134.—Rhodopls, llko many other foreign women pf that ftge 
Id Egypt, followed the occupation of an ‘ almeh* or nautob- 
glrl. Ailian transfers her to the time of PsammlUchus, and 
tolls a oharming story of an eagle dropping hor slipper into 

10 
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KOTIKS. 


thQ ktRg-« lap. who InslUiilos a scnrcli fov its owiior on,l 
inamos lor. l-mm this story comes the English ‘ Cimlcn-lla • 
niul tho logoiid of llio timo— ’ 

“ When King Cophotun lovod tho hoggflv.mftUl.” 

/T 2 sop’s death was hi this way. Ho bod boon sent bv 
Cr®sus with gifts to Delphi 5 l.iu in consequence ofn qn.ind 

with Iho Dolphlniis, ho did not present Hiom, but sent tliom 

all bock to aaifUs. Iloroupon tho Dclpliiansgot un a chavec 
ofencinogongaliist him, and killed him, by ihrmvintr liini 
from a rock. ® 


Cli. 1. Thlsmonavch Asychls is Idontiftcd with tlio ‘Sliis- 
Imk of tlio Iwcnty-Hocoiul dynnsiy. 

2 . Ulsnolablohowstiliigotit wore tlio procnnlJons taken 

against had faUh’ hi all oriental f.oilos, Uy pledulng ‘ ids 
fnthor’a body,’ tho debtor perlllci! his riglit of burial—a friglu- 
fnl risk to an orthwlox Egyptian. No ngrcoinent was bind- 
nig In tgypt wllhoiu a written contract; mul ono, for the sale 
of prniwrty worth 400 pieces of bi oss, Ims been tllscovcrod (at 
i hob«), to \vhlcU the names of 8f*toen aiiosiing wltnossoa nro 
iKhlod. In tho Jewish decalogue, there is a snoolul commatid- 
mont against * folso witness.’ 


Cli. lO?.—King Snhacds of Egypt, under tlio namo of floz-wiis the 
cutoinpoi-ary ol Kosen, king of Israel, who nmdo a licutv 
with him. ' 


Cli. 13^.—Tho accuracy of this doscvijilioii may bo tested at tlio 
present day, ns very compiclo mln.i of t)io toniplo o-slst at Tel 
Dusln. It was built cnUrcly of red grnnho, and tlio ciipltnls 
of its columns were carved to roprcsotit tho buds of wutor- 
plants. 


Ch. HO.—This ‘ wndtacovered Ulnucl’ appears to have slooil at tlio 
eoiitli-oastcrii corner of the lake Udto. 

Ch. HI.—i. Tho miraculous dlscomftturo of Snnacliarlb is also 
mentioned in tho Jewish history, but with many other and 
opposite details. 

2. The slatno of SdHios, with tlio mouse, Iiud a more 
myslOTlouB meaning, probably, than llio commomorntlon of 
this Borvico done by It. Tho god Apollo derived ids namo 

owm/Aoi« from ‘swml/fe's*—‘ II mouso,’and tlicro was a 

statue of him at CUtysd, with that animal under his fool. 
iiiRf golden mice restored tho riilllstiucs (compare Samuel I. 

f^rourito of Ouneshls his mouse, are hints 
Biifficleiit to prove tho wide adoption of that animal us a 
iflorod emblem. 
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CIi. Tfio nilogwl vIolaUon of naturnl ordor hero is thus 
oxjilufncil TJiQ solnr risings of slura loll on those days of 
‘ Iho vague year' on which lliu soUliigs fell in tho days of 
Sollios.’’ Hciwlolus took ‘Jiollacal risings' (o mean MIio 
ii>iug8 of tlio 6im.’ 

Ch. 143.—Ilocnltmia, Iho great onloccssor of norotloliis, la iicro 
for tho (list tlino montloncd by tinino. IDs date wiis u. c. 
OtJU; his in-lnclpal works, * The Circuit qf Iho World' find 
‘ Thu Gonouloyka.' 

Cl). 144.—Typhon was Uio abatrnel Idea of'ovll,’ ns Osiris ills 
brothel was of‘good.’ It Is singular that tho nnmo should 
occur ns ‘ Tyfoon’ in Arable, mcniihig ‘ wliirlwind' (llifo iho 
Grech ' while ‘ 'fnlUn' in Uio anmo liingiingo is ilio 

doiugo,’—thoaamo word, ‘ ty-f.»ng,’existing In Chinese, hor 
the mylliology of Osiris ondTyplion comparo note on cli. 171. 

Cli, 140.—Pliny says,—" Most ngroo in osortblug this city of Nysa 
In UiQ Indian land, nn«| deduro lliat In tlio same region tlicro 

. stands a liill railed ‘ Aloros’ (Oteerb ' tWgii’h snciyjd lo JMc- 
ciuis, whence the fablo of Ids origin." 

Ch. 148.—Tho position of this ai ttilclal lako iias been iilentlllcd liy 
M, I.iiiant wltli tlio modorii*'Modcoiicuei* l-’yoom.’ Lenslus 
denies Ihut the niimo ‘ Meoris’ Juis anything to do with it, 
boytnid tlio fact tliat Uio Orooks coined tliis nonto Aoui 
‘ P!iionf-cn-?/w/tf,’ lt« oW Kgyptlan ili/o, meaning 'lako of the 
Nllc-llood.' Tlio Coptic wowl MHPH is * Inundation’}—from 
tlio otlicr, «/jIO/iT ‘ tho luko,’ comes tho present namtf of tiio 
pjorhico—i'Hidm. 

Cli. 140. —1. Coinpnro nolo on chnplor 148. 

2. Much flslt is cnnglit now at tho mouHis of tlio dilfb- 
rcntcnnals. Tho vlllngo of Agaltrli, in Tliobrs, pays 1,600 
piustrua aiiiiually for ilio iishing of its small cnnal. 

Ch. 101.—If Psarnmllieliiis and tlio oilier kings-woi’o bi'Os.? liol- 
inols and armour, why should tho ‘ men IdJirTiss' (cliapter 152) 
bo a novelty to tho Kgyptiuns ?—Tho word traiiahded ‘ brass' 
should iioihaps bo ' hronzo’; objects worked in boili motuls 
are found In the monnmonle. 

Ch. 1B3.—Ajiis was supposed to bo tho Imago of Hio son! of Osiris: 
lie is accordingly called Apls-Oelris. Tho god IVihis was 
called ' Hapi of tho waters,' and iho gonlua of the dead bears 
tho same title. Ho had twonty-nino morks, oaoh rofciTlble to 
sumo inysllo legend. 

Ch, 154.—The Ciirlnns were proverbially famous for serving as 
inorconarios, like tho Swiss in inodorn Umos. In tho tlUid, 
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Cli. 100.—Tho I'ftnl impftniftlHy of Iho RIflflns Is sliown by n list 
of 01ymi>liui vlctoi'8 wlilch lias conio down to us. It coii- 
tahia llio immoof an Elcan cUlzoii only eight times In 240 
OlympindB, or 003 years, and of thoso eight tin cooccur In tho 
first five gninoa, when Ihoy woi-o probably not much Unown 
beyond Ells and Its neighbourhood. 

ell. 101 .—ApHcsUthol'hai-noh-IIophra of Scripture. Jorcmliili 
xliv. 30. 

CIi. 103.—These llRypllnn e«sfcsflrorfttliarcfflawj; for tho sculp- 
turos show prloala, BoWlers, and clvUiana among the mombeva 
of Olio family. 

Ch. 100.—Tnnis la the Zoan of Scrlptnro,—Iho scone of Iho mira- 
cios of Mosos {vide Paalin Ixxvlll.). 

Ch. 107.—1. Nothing can bo inoronaluioj than the dignity whicli 
tvado and cotnmorco assorted and obtahiod at Corinth, tho 
groat oinporhnn of Orcocc. 

2. The nvuva was o afpioro of 100 cnhlis. the Egyptian 
cubit wofi 20i Inches, thooidlimry Greek cubit 18J. 

ell. 170.—1. 'J'hc ‘ hnioiiibinio* of Oils chapter Is ‘Osiris,’ in 
honour of wliom many coroinonlcs woro perlhrmccl ftt Sols. 

2. This lake still rooialns at Sals, as also tho Delian 
lake, to wliloh It Is compared. 

C],, 171 .—i. This myth of a dying gwl is very old. ,It was 
common to tlio Egyptians and Syrians, but derided by tho 
(Jrccks, whoso iicaix-st appi-oncli to H may porhaps be found 
In tho fublus of Proserpine and Promolhoiis. Cnlliniachus 
(fl'oin whom St. I’anl qiioics, TUns 1. 12) calls the Cfctaos 
“ liars” for their adhesion to a lonet so absurd 

“ Tho Ci’Olans niD always liars-lhoy show thy tomb, oh 
Dlvino.st I 

Thlno, who didst nevor die—who volguest for over 
unchanging.” 

2. Tho sufferings and death of Osiris was tho crowning 
point npd mystery of tho Egyptian reUgion ; and bo closely 
veBomhlcd ihoao of later ages, that tlio fathers of our own 
cliui'ch rnfoiTod tho wisdom or fbrcknowlcdgQ of tlio Egyp¬ 
tians on Ihoso matters to divino rovelatloii (vido Appendix A 
to ‘ Mills OH (ho JisUefof Plato and ArieloOe fn a Ptituro 
State'—and ‘ JSiiseldns’ Prap. UvanpoUcU,' lib. x.). Osiris 
uns the offspring of tho divinity, or tho dWlno goodness. 
IIo is mniiifosted on oarlli, ns Iho abstrtfot Idea of good be- 
eomo human) ho dies a rlolont death j ho Hsos again; and 
Is made judge of tho dead in a future state. Not less notable 
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NOTES. 



Cli. 


fti ronncclloii wUli this is Hio licliof of Mio Egyptians, quofcc 
in ' riutareh’s Lifa of Nxtma,' that ft woniHii iiilglit eoncoivt 
by tho iippt-oftch ofiv divino spirit. 

Osiris signified 'gooii,’ jisTyplion (oi- Seth) 'evil,’ Osirh 
anti Typi'o*' ropr<*sfltJtctl as bi-othoi-s In tlio early sculp¬ 
tures, till the idea of ‘ evil’ Is coiifoiinclcd with >lmt of ' sin.’ 
Siti is Apophi.s, 'tliogmit soi'itcnC,’ I'omliuliiig ono, Ijy Its union 
with Typhoo or Seth, of ^Snthanos' nr ‘ Satan,’ Tlio original 
view wliieh made aril niiri good brothcr-oinnnntlons of tlie 
deity, recalls the vcwo of Isaiah, xlv’. 7,—“ 1 form tho ligtit 
and create ilnrkiK'ss, T inako pciico and creato ovil; J iho 
Lord tlo these things." In tliQ snnio ^Vfty tho rmlian mytiio* 
logy admits the creator and dosti-oyor ns clinroctors of cho 
divine being. Sin, tho ginnt snrpont ApnpJif.^, is pierced 
by Horns, trlio ‘ F)rulsc8 tfi liend’ ns tho Python Is cOMrjucrcd 
by Apollo,Olid tlicserponl, tho ^<1, by Vishnu, 


With regard to Uio judgtnciit of iho doiid by Osiris, it 
sliould bo staled tliat iio ratlioi' pronounced soritcnco tlinu 
dcddcil a* a jiiflffu. The l^gypUaiis modo ‘ Tliotli,’/. e. the 
divina part of eacli one’s nutm c—lho ‘ conscicnlioits intollcci,’ 
the accusoi- and jadgo of each man in Ainocill; as— 

'*.hoic iiltlo quod so 

diidke, nemo nocons ntisolvilur.>’ 

JO, 2. 

" Kt> TogMO pleaiU h»nocei>t, himsoif iho judge." 

Korus, wJio was IcAoii e/irth (o complete iliu coiiqiiosis 
of oU faU«cr, Oshi*, vras he \viu> uslnncil tl»o Imnny snii-ii* 
into die dfviiio presence. 


t. . ^ ftuttquliy Itod at Icftst thvoo incfuiluiTs i 

historical, physlcsl, and roHgInus. Tims tho less liistnicled 
sow, in the death anri i psurrectlmi of Osiris, tho rise and rlc- 
clino of the Nile 5 and in die logontl which ticsurilied Ids iicnd 

aa carried out lo sen by Typhoh's angof for fioveii Uhvb, thuv 
umkrslowl the currents to be mennl wliich cany tho Min. 
floods seven days’ joanioy towards tho Syrlnu const, 'flio 
portion of the luvitei i 03 hnpavted to Btvaugovs, ns to lierotloliis 

their actual and esoteric translation wus known to the priests 

alone, aod to aonio only of ihoiii. ‘ 

as ihe^inr'«/n'" rasotnblfinco to Odds 

hlrim/Hlli ^ ” ’OiMlDrcd striking by his 

oJ^Ss^luh^r't O'xl wife Yumlf just os 
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Ch. 175.—An Andiospliinx lins tho Itonil of a man with llio 
bfitly of tt lion, na ihc Ryjnljol oflnlcUcclual comhluoil wUli 
pliyaical strength. It <a mmnvkablo Umt in Imliiiii inytliO' 
logy n sphinx i'0pi'C8Qnl.s thu fourth avntui' of VIshiui, which 
Is cftUea in Thibet * A'nr©-.Si»p»m»* whoto 

‘singhns’ is Hho tho Groolc ‘sphlngnB.’ 

Ch. 170.—T’ho vclgn of Amnala, iloscrlhcU as tho most prosperous 
opocli of Rgypt, is that whoioln Kgypt was prophosictl to ho 
tho ‘bnsost ofiintlons’ (l^zekiol xxix. Id). Tliis dldlcnUy Is 
pavlly solved by conaldovlng iho pmpovlty roforved to to bo 
iiitoriial only. 

Ch. 180.—1. Tho tomplo of DolpUt was burned ii. o. 548, i, o. 
in t ])0 twonty-flrst ycav of King Amnsls. 

2. Alum le still obtained from a placo called '.Shob’ 
(widch aigniilcs ' ainro’), to liio south uf tho Oroat Oasis, on 
tho caravun road from Unrfiir. 

Ch. 182.—1. This ‘ Ukouoas* was very probably a painting on 
wood, lllco tho 'pinakos’ of tho Qi-coks and (lio ‘tllptyohs’ of 
tho pi'o-llnplinollto artists. £>uch picUivcs wove painted In 
ligypt as early as u. o. 2UUO. 

2. Thcao linen corelcts woro of very romarkablo con¬ 
struction. In angthor part of his history, lloi'oclotus montlons 
ono, kleo prOsontoil by Amasis, which Itad numerous flguvos 
of animals In gold and cotton (which lio calls * troo-wooP), ‘ 
and every tliread of wlilch was composed of 800 other jhroads, 
exquisitely line. 

8. Tho flight of Uanana from Egypt accords with th® 
trnusmisslon from that country to Qrocco of eastern civilisa¬ 
tion ond roilgloiis rites, and tlio relationship between /Egyp- 
tus, Daoaus, and Eolus connocts-thotlu'co countries of Egypt, 
Orcoco, and Ehcsnlcln. 

4. Cyprus scorns fli-st to have been occupied by tho 
Chittlin, wlio founded its capital, Citium. It is supposod to 
havodorlvod Its numoiVom tho abundance oftholtcrb ‘clporus’ 
(£«?eio«/rt nllifl, callod In tho Ilobrew n^ij kopor), which 
is found thoro. 


I’lintod at (Its PaUSAY £ouoai<ion BouiBiir's Passs. 





